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A PROGRAM FOR 
THE UNDISCOURAGED 


— A. A. Berle, Jr. 


THE GENEVA AGREEMENTS 
— J. B. Condliffe 


THE MENNINGERS OF TOPEKA 
— Albert Deutsch 


EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


— November Special Number 
—Calling America XII 


Survey Graphic will ring the old school bell, calling citizens together to 


discuss with educators and other experts . . . 


. what are America’s new responsibilities? 

. how can we teach democratic disciplines and goals? 

. what was the impact of the war on education? 

. what’s the matter with the high schools? 

. should everyone go to college? 

. do the public schools need federal aid? 
. . how can we get better teachers and more of them? 

- can we break the bondage of “marks” and “points”? 

- how would compulsory training affect education? 


. and a dozen other urgent questions 


Next Month on This Page Look for “More Details x! 
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HARPER BOOKS 
On T; imely Ti opics 


LABOR’S RELATION 
TO CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by LISTON POPE, Associate Professor 
of Social Ethics, The Divinity School, Yale 


University 


Appearing at a time when the aims of labor and the 
relation of labor unions to other elements of the 
community are attracting public attention, this timely 
volume illuminates these problems whose solution is 
fundamental to the physical and spiritual health of the 
whole country. Here six prominent labor spokesmen 
articulate the values and faiths by which they strive 
to live and to lead labor. Published for the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies. $2.50 


OUR EMERGENT 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


Fourteen distinguished thinkers here study the major 
elements of contemporary thought and find the frame- 
work of a new unified civilization which is emerging 
from the apparent chaos of present-day ideas and ideals. 
Among the contributors are F. S. C. Northrop, Robert 
M. Maclver, Julian S. Huxley, Jacques Maritain. 
“|. . a vital, well-balanced, seminal book of essays of 
urgent value to anyone concerned with ideas as means 
or ends.”—Norman Cousins, Editor, SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW OF LITERATURE. $4.50 


APPROACHES TO 
GROUP. UNDERSTANDING 


Proceedings of the Sixth Conference on 


Science, Philosophy and Religion 


Edited by LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS 


_ FINKELSTEIN and ROBERT M. MacIVER 


This volume assembles the diversified approaches of 
67 qualified personalities to the difficulties and possi- 
bilities of obtaining group understanding. Representing 
viewpoints in every field of knowledge, the authors — 
contribute a richer vision of the problem, offer insights 
into its nature, and possible approaches to its solu- 
- tion. $5.00 
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HUMAN FACTORS 
IN MANAGEMENT 


«Edited by SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT, 
University Fellow, Ohio State University 


Widely acclaimed and adopted for use in many fields, 
this volume assembles the important findings of 10 
years’ investigation into the fundamental human prob- 
lems between executive and worker. Distinguished 
contributors here discuss the following topics: The 
Nature and Conditions of Leadership, Training Leaders 
in Human Relations, Studies in Human Relations, and 
Facilitating Adjustments Through the Counseling 
Method. $3.50 


HANDBOOK FOR 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 


By J. JEFFREY AUER, Assistant Professor of 
Public Speaking, Oberlin College, and HENRY 
LEE EWBANK, Professor of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
This book can help develop the values of common 
counsel. It is a complete, simple, detailed manual set- 
ting forth a step-by-step procedure for planning, organiz- 
ing and conducting private and public discussions. 
Leaders in community, labor, farm, business and other 
similar organizations will find it an invaluable guide 
to provocative and fruitful discussions. $1.75 


SMALL COMMUNITIES 
IN ACTION 


Stories of Citizen Programs at Work 


By JEAN and JESS OGDEN, Associates in 
Adult Education, University of Virginia, Ex- 


tension Division 


This book is for every citizen genuinely concerned 
with the vitality and progress of his own community. 
Containing direct and practical advice for more demo- 
cratic living, it describes the civic programs of several 
small communities which successfully solved local prob- 


‘lems and improved conditions by democratic action. 


. should be on the desk of every citizen interested 
in the improvement of his community and in knowing 
how it can be done.’”—Daily Advance, Lynchburg, Va. 
ara $3.00 
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New York 16, N. Y. 


It's a whale 


of a job 


We’re adding new telephones at 


a month. That is 10,000 a day . 


Since V-J Day, we’ve added more than 


™ 
: 5,500,000 telephones. But fast as we put in 
$ one telephone, there comes an order for 
7 another. Sometimes two more. os 


So even though we’re going full speed ahead, 
we haven’t been able to catch up with all the 
orders for telephone service. 


\ 


the rate of about 300,000 


.. And still it isn’t enough. — 
¢ 

We're moving faster than anyone thought » 
possible—with shortages and everything — j 


and we have broken all kinds of records, 
It’s.a whale of a job and we’re eager _ 
and impatient to get it done. For we don’t _ 
like to keep anybody waiting for telephone — 
service. ; 
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. Among Ourselves 
(HE GROUP OF ARTICLES THIS MONTH COL- 
vively titled “Recent Social Thinking” 
whe foreshadowing of several new ideas 
| the fall which promise interest beyond 
ordinary. The attempt to catch up 
h what observant people have thought 
jut since the war is to be carried on 
necessarily as a rigid and invariable 
ves, but at least nearly every month 
lil spring, as often as fresh and stimu- 
yng social perceptions are located. If 
* of these glimmerings can light the 
twar path, they ought to be uncovered 
1 put to work. Such is the intention. 
\ particularly needed sort of social think- 
, by all reports, would be in the field 
education, and the whole of the No- 
mber Survey Graphic is to be devoted 
that subject. This is to be a full dress 
alling America” issue, the most -recent 
that series having been “Segregation” 
January. Survey Graphic’s last education 
-cial was the notable “Schools, the Chal- 
ge of Democracy to Education,” later 
oublished as a book, which appeared in 
it war-darkened October 1939. The forth- 
ming issue, as the one before, will have 
r associate editor, Beulah Amidon, as 
-cial editor. 
Then as another item in the fall sched- 
, Survey Graphic is looking forward -to 
series by some conspicuously authorita- 
€ writers on the burning question of 
ntal Health. You can take Albert 
utsch’s account of the Menninger Clinic 
s month as a journalistic prologue. The 
entific series is to begin in October. 
ese varied prospects, among ourselves, 
é a certain sense of excitement to the 
ce. 


ON’T REPEAT THE NOTICE; THE REPRINTS 
- all gone,” said the business office with 
erence to the offer last month of. dis- 
jution ‘copies of “Time for a Positive 
ality’ by Dr. Henry A. Murray, from 
March Survey Graphic. Requests flooded 
from more than a dozen states, from 
lifornia, Washington, and Texas, Indi- 
4, and Minnesota, as well as the ones 
urby. Copies were wanted for college 
d high school, discussion groups, “to send 
our board of directors” and to give to 
ends. It is a satisfaction to discover such 
reement with the editors’ original ap- 
ciation for this notable article. 


AGMATISM AND YOGA ARE NOT EXACTLY 
idred schools of philosophy, but when 
yert Mayer’s manuscript on India came 
with its accompanying quotation on 
sults” from “Common. Sense about 
ga,” it rang an editorial bell. And back 
memory the trail led to William James. 
The philosopher of Pragmatism is quoted, 
m an 1868 letter to Thomas W. Ward, 
‘that fine anthology, “The Practical 
itator,’ by Charles P. Curtis, Jr., and 
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Ferris Greenslet, as follows: 

“IT have been growing lately to feel that 
a great mistake of my past life—which 
has been prejudicial to my education, and 
by telling me which, and by making me 
. someone might have 
conferred a great benefit on me—is an 
impatience of results. . . . Results should 


not be too voluntarily aimed at or too” 


busily thought of. They are sure to float 
up of their own accord, from a long 
enough daily work at a given matter; and 
I think the work as a mere occupation 
ought to be the primary interest with us.” 


You might like to turn directly over 


now and read the box on page 485.~ 


“A Voice or THE New Inp1A” In Survey 
Graphic last month, the profile by Beulah 
Amidon of the lovely looking, modern 
young woman in Bombay who edits a 
trail- gible ps magazine, Trend, produced 


459 


practical results in Brooklyn. From that 
city came an inquiry about how to sub- 
scribe to this voice of new India. In case 
others are similarly inspired, here is the 
information. Survey Graphic does not take 


subscriptions for Trend. It is published in - 


the Laxmi Building, Bombay; 11 rupees 
a year, or $1.98. 


From Westty Huss oF THE FOREIGN SERV- 
ice section, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Warehouse, 23 and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, has arrived a letter of thanks 
to Survey Graphic subscribers. In the June 
issue was carried an appeal for used copies, 
both current and of back date, which 
would be sent by the Quakers to reading 


rooms, neighborhood centers, and similar - 
public places in central Europe. The re- | 


sponse has been large, said Mr. Huss, and 
the magazines are on their way to their 
second public of appreciative readers. 
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Recent Developments 


in Social Thinking 


A FTER the spasmodic action of war and now the reaction of 

postwar anticlimax, where do we stand? Our budgets, our 
obs, our governmental functioning and our social relations 
need to regain their balance—surely our minds also. Our think- 
ing needs to catch up with the times. Our vision needs to look 
seyond, The times themselves have just gone through catas- 
tophe and upset beyond any comparison in human memory, 
and no one is untouched by the shock, What now? 


“A liberal program,” writes A, A. Berle, Jr., in the article 
immediately following, “thinks of people.” 


There, perhaps, is a clue, to emphasize the social side of 
social thinking, the part that works out in personal relations 
as a chaos settles into place. 


It is along the line of people and their pressing needs, to- 
yether and from each other, that these questions are approached 


A Program 
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here as such questions have been approached traditionally by 
Survey Graphic in the past. In the articles here brought to- 
gether and in other groups on allied subjects from month 
to month hereafter, it is the intention to think of people in 
relation to their political, economic, and religious needs, their 
intercultural and industrial problems. Here is to be found an 
applied form of social thinking—freshly conceived ideas by 
writers who have taken stock of the times, presented not merely 
in theory but each analysis accompanied by an exhibit and 
demonstration, 


The matter of the present four articles is political. Along with 
the program of the first article——no sweeping manifesto but a 
sharp reminder of tried resources available to meet some of our 
blackest fears—are tangible guides to action in flood-control, 
housing, and soil conservation. Does this dispel our political 
gloom? It is, at least, a light in the darkness and confusion, by 
which the seeds of hope can begin to germinate. 


The lessons of the past, then, are being examined and . 
thought over in these articles, and the same method will be 
applied in later months in economics, social welfare, and other 
fields, to attempt a relocation of our minds to face the world 
in which we find ourselves today. 


Number 1. 


for the Undiscouraged 


HE YEAR 1946 ENDED, TEMPORARILY, 

liberal development in the 
ational economy of the United 
ates. Liberals disappeared from the 
ational government. The word 
Janning” was banned. “Controls” 
ere anathema, and private initiative 
id normalcy were the watchwords. 
As a political development this was 
Mt wholly bad, because it gave lib- 
als a chance to get back to their 
vn affairs and do some serious 
Bing. Universities, regional de- 
ypments, and local organizations 
been drained of the men who 
the studying and the. scientific 
which underlay such progress 
een made. Time to overhaul 


A. A. BERLE, JR. 


ideas and do some more. studying 
was emphatically needed. Every 
period of progress in the United 
States has been rooted in a previous 
period of study and thought. 
Hauling off for a long view, most 
liberals agree that the public has defi- 
nitely learned certain facts about it- 
self; and “has pretty. definitely indi- 
cated the areas in which the next big 
job will have to Be done. The first 
public conclusion has been that the’ 
United States does not look forward 
to a centralized, statist economy with 
enthusiasm, but it will accept statism 
for emergency work. The evils of 
private enterprise on the loose are be- 
ginning to be understood; but it is 
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equally clear that a wholly statist 
economy can unloose abuses as great 
or greater. . 

For liberal politicians, the conclu- 
sion has been both philosophical and 
practical. Philosophical: the country 
wants responsibility thrown as far 
back as possible, upon individuals, 
communities, regions, on the sound 
ground that this kind of organization 
develops and educates individuals to 
higher capacity, happiness, and re- 
sponsibility. Practical: the govern- 
ment, federal in certain matters and 
in other respects regional and _ local, 
must supply a central core of regula- 
tion and organization, and a kit of 
tools, and must be ready with stand- 
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Social Thinking 


by machinery so that the economic 
system shall at all times provide for 
the jobs, needs,:and wants of 140,- 
000,000 Americans through intelligent 
use of their natural resources and 
their human ability. 

In reactionary circles — as also on 
the extreme left—theoretical debates 
go on as to the role of the state in 
the national economy. Joe Doakes 
seems equally unimpressed by both 
groups. Where the government can 
do a better job than private capital 
and enterprise, then he wants the gov- 
ernment. Where private enterprise 
can handle the situation, in general, 
he prefers that. On principle, he does 
not give a hoot in Hades whether his 
water supply is provided by New 
York state or by the American Water 
Works, or his electric light by Pacific 
Gas and Electric or by a government 
owned dam—provided the service is 
good, the product moderately priced, 
and the organization courteous. But 
he is afraid of concentrated power, 
either in the hands of a centralized 
bureaucracy, or in the hands of a cen- 
tralized corporate monopoly. 

Most of all, he wants an economy 
that works continuously. “Depres- 
sions” or if you like, “recessions,” are 
not, to him, valleys in a statistical 
chart. They are real, violent—danger- 
ous ugly diseases, spawning unem- 
ployment, misery, and fear. Congress- 
men can fulminate against “plan- 
ning.” Economists can talk about the 
glory of free capitalism; but the citi- 
zen does not want alternations of 
“boom” and “bust” if he can help it. 

He has a pretty clear idea that these 
evil times are somehow connected 
with the phenomenon of badly dis- 
tributed national income; and he has 
learned that, in proportion as you 
raise the standard of living of the 
lower income groups, you relieve the 
violence of “boom” and “bust.” So 
go to it, and get a result. Therewith, 
Joe Doakes signs off, and leaves it to 
political and economic liberals to 


-work out ways and means. 


That is about the state of the politi- 
cal discussion at date of writing. 
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LiseraL THINKERS HAVE ACCEPTED 
these general premises, and have 
attempted to get down to practical 
measures. The more thoughtful have 
done a solid job in getting facts. 


Aside from the mass of data collected 
by various government agencies 
(among which special mention should 
be made of the data of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development gath- 
ered under the supervision of Dr. 
Gardiner C. Means, and the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Reports from his 
council of Economic Advisers), the 
greatest piece of research was done 
by Dr. Frederick Dewhurst and his 
associates for the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

The resulting volume, “America’s 
Needs and Resources,’’ not only 
brought the statistical picture up to 
date, but undertook to prophesy the 
probable course of events through the 
year 1960, contributing an almost en- 
cyclopedic review of what America 
consumes now and of what it would 
consume if a modestly respectable 
standard of living were assured to 
everyone. 

This last goal has never yet been 
achieved in any large country, though 
the United States more nearly ap- 
proaches it than any other. With 
these, and a large number of other 
studies, the factual data for solutions 
are reasonably blocked out. American 
liberals, in consequence, are now able 
to look at social and economic prob- 
lems not from the point of view of 
doctrinaire politics as Europeans do 
but from the point of view of reason- 
ably well equipped social engineers. 

This alone is an almost revolution- 
ary result. It. will be remembered 
that social problems in the past have 
been met with “guess” solutions, as 
the panic of 73 was met with green- 
backs, the depression of the ’90’s by 
Bryan’s free silver, and the panic of 
1907 by a justifiable but clearly in- 
adequate reliance on breaking up 
trusts and monopolies. In none of 
these cases was there any scientific 
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evidence demonstrating that the cure 
really adequately fitted the disease, 

Out of the mass of data, a few main 
line solutions are beginning to gain 
general acceptance. They start trom 
the demonstrated fact that the United 
States has adequate resources and 
capacity to provide not only for the 
present consumption but for an in- 
crease of production and of consump- 
tion capable of giving an adequate 
standard of living and opportunity 
for every man, woman, and child in 
the country. 

That fact appears to be proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt; and the prob- 
lem resolves itself into finding meth- 
ods for social and economic organiza- 
tions to do the job. Where a Euro- 
pean wonders how on earth he can 
get the necessary material, the Ameri- 
can progressive is figuring out how 
capacity and resources can be organ- 
ized to act continuously, and ade- 
quately distribute the product. 


[x rus searcH THE FIRST PREOCCUPA- 
tion of progressives is to assure a con- 
tinuing and more or less even flow 
of capital into necessary requirements. 
They are clear that the national in- 
come, and with it a level of employ- 
ment (60 Million Jobs’), is directly 
dependent on steady reinvestment of 
savings in actual capital goods. This, 
plus the spending for normal con- 
sumption, keeps the economic plant 
running at or near capacity, and at 
or near full employment. When the 
flow of capital into productive. enter- 
prise falls off, unemployment begins, 
and is followed by contraction of con- 
sumption, and the down-spiral of re- 
cession. ; 
Actually the business cycle, so far, 
has been a series, a greatly stimulated 
capital flow, followed by a drying up; 
and industrial life has been for both 
employers and workers a series of al- 
ternations of prosperity and distress. 
Assuring continued expenditures of 
capital is thus the first line of attack 
on eliminating depression. It is here 
that the cleavage begins between the 
liberal and the conservative. The con- 
servative says that if conditions are 
made attractive enough to capital, it 
will go on flowing and no one need 
worry. This, of course, is romantic; 
conditions were entirely to the satis- 
faction of private capital in President 
Hoover’s time—but it stopped flo 
nevertheless. 
The liberal says that when it 
flowing or begins to do so, the 


iment must assure a flow in any 
fat, spending itself, if need be. 
pital can go into cold storage for 
ume without serious loss, but hu- 
a beings cannot remain unem- 
yed without terrible consequences. 
verals, therefore, have been giving 
ireat deal of thought to outlets for 
ital investment when and as pri- 
= capital is unable or unwilling to 
ve out. 


)UR MAIN METHODS HAVE BEEN DE- 
oped along this line: each has sey- 
| ramifications. All four are worth 
king at. 
Che first, and least controversial, is 
| the government to provide capital 
private enterprise which needs, 
ints, and can use it in those times 
en private banking does not fill 
: need at a reasonable rate and on 
sonable terms. This was actually 
2 of the first and most successful 
yvelopments of the Roosevelt ad- 
nistration. 
Riders on the Pennsylvania railroad 
ween New York and Washington 
iy not know that the electrification 
that line was the fruit of the first 
blic works loan made by the Re- 
istruction Finance Corporation. 
lis sort of thing could be done on 
large scale. Thus, it is calculated 
present that the electric power in- 
stry alone could presently use about 
e billion dollars of additional capi- 
to develop services which are 
gently needed now. At the moment 
sre is a ready flow of capital for 
it purpose. But if private capital 
suld dry up, the mechanism of the 
construction Finance Corporation 
some similar agency must be there 
pick up the slack. The country 
eds the additional electric power. 
bor needs the jobs. The suppliers 
material need the markets. The 
filled need for consumption. is dem- 
strated by the figures. 
Point One on the list of liberal 
nking is simply this: The supply 
capital must never be closed. 
Public credit for private operation 
the easiest hurdle to cross. But it 
not adequate by itself: private or- 
1isms may not wish to develop; so 
- second mainline solution is more 
ntroversial, though well demon- 
ated. Through governmental ac- 
M, certain great resources can be 
veloped on a regional basis as a 


nbined means of greater employ-_ 


nt, production, consumption, and 
vement in living standards. 
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HE author happens to be chair- 

man of the independent political 
group, based principally in New 
York, which is known as the Liberal 
Party. His use here of the word lib- 
eral, however, is with a small “l’ and 
his article is not a party platform but 
a personal report. 

A. A. Berle, Jr., learned his politics 
by practical experience. A lawyer and 
associate professor of law at Columbia 
University, he was brought in early 
as an adviser to Governor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Later he was City Cham- 
berlain of New York under Mayor 
La Guardia, then Assistant Secretary 
of State and Ambassador to Brazil. 
He also is a member of the board of 
Survey Associates. 
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The typical project of this type is 
the development of river valley sys- 
tems. Such projects combine protec- 
tion against floods and soil erosion 
with additional development of pow- 
er, and the rise of industries with 
them. A number of such develop- 
ments have been surveyed; one—the 
Tennessee Valley Authority — has 
already been a huge success. 


Tue ten PROJECTS MOST COMMONLY 
named are, respectively: the TVA, 
(partly developed at a net expense of 
$718,000,000); the Great Lakes -St. 
Lawrence project; the Connecticut 
and Merrimac Valley New England 
development; the Ohio Valley devel- 
opment; the lower Mississippi project; 
the Arkansas Valley project (one of 
the most promising from many points 
of view); the Missouri Valley devel- 
opment (which would cost less than 
the flood damage of this Spring 
alone); the Pacific Northwest plan, 
already begun but not filled in by the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams 
(which are the completed uppermost 
and lowermost of a proposed system 


of eleven major dams with some. 


seventy-five additional projects on the 
Columbia tributaries) ; the central. val- 


ley of California project for develop-- 


ing the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers (both already begun); and the 
added development of the Colorado 
Basin. 

Over a period of fifteen to sixty 
years, between $40,000,000,000 and 
$50,000,000,000 could be profitably 
spent on these projects. Capital as- 
sets fully equal to the expenditure 
would be the result. These ten do 
not exhaust the list; they are merely 


major proposals which are more or 


less worked out. Of these, the Mis- 
sour1 Valley Authority seems to be 
the most pressing from the standpoint 
of need of the project. At date of 
writing there is clearly no need for 
additional capital development to 
maintain a stable economy; but the 
need is there that the work should 
be done, as many a washed-out Mis- 
souri Valley farmer can testify. 

Most liberals have studied the fa- 
mous controversy between David 
Lilienthal and Harold Ickes about or-. 
ganization. That controversy, it will 
be remembered, was whether projects 
of this kind should be centralized, as 
Ickes wished, in a Washington ad- 
ministration (say in the Department 
of Interior), or decentralized as sepa- 
rate regional developments, based on 
the activation of local interest, follow- 
ing Lilienthal’s ideas. 

That debate was won hands down 
by Lilienthal. Again the principle: 
throw the responsibility as far back 
as possible. Regional development is 
more comprehensible to Joe Doakes if 
it is run from the region itself. More 
men are developed by it; the work 
done, more nearly conforms to the 
needs and capacities of the com- 
munity it serves. 

This line of operation is controver- 
sial. Private utility companies have 
as yet been unable to find a way of 
doing the job of these great regional 


‘developments; but they do bitterly re- 


sent, and finance violent propaganda 
against the doing of it by public or 
semipublic authority. Joe Doakes 
holds the deciding vote in the con- 
troversy. Liberals believe, I think 
with reason, that Joe will support 
them when the need for action comes. 


A. sECOND GREAT GROUP OF PROJECTS 
which can be uncorked to maintain 
an even flow of capital is that revolv- 
ing around urban development. Here 
no end of expert work has been done, 
a good deal of it under the auspices 
of the Federal Reserve Board by Al- 
vin Hansen and Guy Greer. This 
has been supplemented by the work 
of a good many planning commis- 
sions: the New York City Planning 
Commission has made a very respec- 


table beginning on the problem of 


metropolitan New York. 

But clear agreement on method is 
still to be attained. Redevelopment 
acts have been passed in New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Mary- 


‘Jand, Wisconsin, Missouri, Indiana, - 


and New Jersey. It is plain that these 


‘ 
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acts need further revision. Neverthe- 
less, an area of capital expenditure for 
which your money’s worth will be re- 
ceived lies already at hand. 

A demonstration program would 
be carried out if the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill became law; the experi- 
ence under that, or a similar act, 
could be drawn on for unnumbered 
uses in the event of a national de- 
pression. In this class of project, as 
in the case of the river valley develop- 
ments, you kill two birds with one 
stone. You maintain capital flow, and 
with it employment and commercial 
activities when private capital goes to 
cover. And you get houses—and. the 
Lord knows we need houses—and 
‘better cities to live in. 

Still another set of projects is found 
in the conservation field—one of the 
desperately neglected fields of Ameri- 
can endeavor. This subject is techni- 
cal and it is connected with an allied 
problem which is humanly pressing: 
the problem of the tenant farmer. 
This last, a dangerous development in 
American agriculture, is a preoccupa- 
tion of all liberals. Actually, nearly 
40 percent of American farms are op- 
erated now by tenants, and ‘they till 
nearly 30 percent of the farm. land. 
The combination of land rehabilita- 
tion and a tenant purchase program 
is very nearly a “must” in the next 
phase. It can be combined with the 
problem of preventing or curing de- 
pression. 

This does not ‘exhaust the kind of 
projects which liberals have been 
studying. Enough has been said to 
show that there are ample ways in 
which American productivity can be 
put to work through capital expendi- 
tures, when and as the purely private 
operations do not fill the bill.. None 
of this is boondoggling. All is worth 
doing for its own sake, and doubly 
worth doing as part of a program to 
keep the economy working at all 
times. 

Most liberals regard it as a plain 
crime that modest expenditures have 
not been made to draw accurate plans 
and specifications for a considerable 
number of “these projects. Were a 
depression to be threatened tomor- 
row, and-were the public to demand 
action (as it would), six months or a 
year would be needed to do the blue- 
print engineering and draw specifica- 
tions so that work could actually start. 
The cost of doing this elementary 


o*- 


~ 


work now is small. The cost of doing 
it and keeping several million men 
on unemployment relief or dole, while 
the plans are being drawn or finished, 
would run into staggering figures. 
Few will forget those congressmen 
who, in 1944, voted down an appro- 
priation to draw such plans on the 
ground that this meant. “planning”; 
and “planning” meant socialism; and 
therefore down with it all. That 
memory is not pleasant. We shall 
have to pay a heavy bill for that piece 
of almost illiterate shortsightedness. 


3 


Liserat srupENTs HAVE OTHERWISE 
had to face and think out the prob- 
lem: “What are you going to use 
for money?” In this field the theorists 
and academic students have given 
precious little help. Experience, on 
the other hand, has given a plain 
demonstration (1) that money can be 
obtained whenever there is need; and 
(2) that the oft raised cry of “infla- 
tion” is unfounded so long as men 
are idle and productive facilities ar 
unused. 
If academic studies have been lack- 
ing, the public has learned that infla- 
tion comes only: after money has out- 
run production. In short, you do not 
get inflation in time of depression. 
Government credit can safely be used 
when production slacks off. The time 
to worry about use of government 
credit is when production is at its top, 
and cannot readily be increased. In 
general, experience shows that Ameri- 
cans, though congenital optimists, un- 
derestimate their own ability to pro- 
duce. The figures we have ( I rely 
again on the Twentieth Century 
Fund study) indicate that even today 
we have still untapped resources of 
production — though there is at the 
moment no pressure of unemploy- 
ment requiring unusual measures. 
Further, the experience of the New 
Deal experiments of the °30’s (which 
today seem small compared to the 
possibilities we now know exist) sug- 
gests that expenditures of the kind 
proposed are anything but losses>~ 
In point of fact, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation operations have 
shown a profit. Even a purely pro- 
tective operation like the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation (which did not 
construct but merely took over mort- 


gages from frightened owners. and 


worked out’ the situation with time 


\ 


made, whereas wartime expenditure: 


to use for money?” has ceased to k 


instead of by foreclosure) likewise 3 
winding up better than even. 

It is demonstrable, I think, that th 
United States is making, and not lo: 
ing, money on the Tennessee Valle 
Authority, the Grand Coulee, th 
Bonneville, and the Boulder (noy 
Hoover) dams. 

Clearly, when government debt i 
as high as it is now, liberals—whe 
contrary to the usual impression, ar 
rather canny in money matters—pre 
fer to find ways of using private ac 
cumulations wherever possible; bu 
they will not abandon a project rathe 
than use government credit. The lib 
eral thinking and studies have dem 
onstrated that money and finances 
ought to be considered as a means 0 
transportation, organization, and ex 
change, not as a private hoard. There 
is simply no use in facing modert 
civilization and engineering with the 
half savage conception of an Indiar 
hill Rajah who thinks of money as ¢ 
hoard of gold and jewels in a palace 
hiding place. 

As a result, liberals who think about 
these things have been consistently in 
favor of keeping the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation standing = 
though at present its operations may 
not be great—of keeping the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation available 
for future use and possibly extending 
it to take care of a collapse in con- 
sumer credit (for instance, household 
furniture bought by veterans on the 
installment plan), and of maintain- 
ing the not dissimilar mechanism of 
the War Plants Corporation, which 
financed the building of the country’s 
additional war production. What i 
needed still more is the location of 
informed and capable staffs for these 
and like institutions, which can be 
called together when the time arrives 
to begin operations. | 


Mosr tiserats wHo HAVE stupIED oun 
currency and credit system are 
shocked to find that it took World 
War II to educate even technicians 
in its possibilities. The greatest o} 
peacetime economic programs ever 
dreamed was microscopic by compari- 
son with the draft on the producti 
system and its companion, the mo 
and credit system, involved in th 
war. A peacetime economic progran 
produces values for expenditure 


are mainly destroyed or wasted. 
‘The problem “What are you goin 


| now know by experience that it 
4! be done. The problem is how can 
Lect be done — done with least 
Aa least waste, greatest conserva- 
q 

j| 

| 

| 


; 
uestion of whether it.can be done. 


of values, financial, economic, 
social, for all concerned. 
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WHERE REMAIN THREE OTHER ° FIELDS 
} strictly connected with economic 
ibility and ‘certainly far afield 
mm control of depressions and un- 
ployment, though the third of 
rm lies closely in that range. Of 
se, the most pressing is that of 
‘dical care. And Surgeon General 
omas Parran has taught the coun- 
that a far higher level of health 
1 be had if and when the country 
‘mts it badly enough to pay for it. 
rious experiments, like the New 
wk City experiment in group health 
iurance, demonstrate that ways can 
found to assure that illness does 
t mean bankruptcy to a family 
nich though not rich, is not so poor 
to claim pauper’s care. So far as 
xnow, there is no single measure yet 
orked out which meets the general 


need. Partial measures do exist; and 
at least one is ready for introduction 
in the Congress. 

Here, liberal thinking becomes doc- 
trinaire. If health is worth having, it 
is worth having now. There is no 
point in waiting. There is, for ex- 
ample, no solid reason fee permitting 
the continuance of venereal disease at 
the present rate; or for failure to 
make available throughout the whole 
country the methods by which the 
common diseases are controlled; and 
no reason for permitting malnutrition 
in childhood to exact a terrible toll 
in later weakness. 

This is not a “self-liquidating” ex- 
penditure, but a human obligation. 
You do not get your money back. 
You want health. You want it as 
badly as, say, you want a movie. Of 
the national expenditures, less is spent 
on medical care ($4,000,000,000 in 
1940, including everything) than on 
tobacco (almost $8,000,000,000). Here 


is a straight case where Joe Doakes - 


must decide what he wants. The lib- 
eral has a job of education as well 
as a job of technical planning. 

And education. Here also the lib- 
eral is doctrinaire. He knows that the 


“NOT THE QUININE :-- 


. but . . . keep the patient healthy 


instead,” advises ROBERT M. MacIVER, © 
For the sake of varied perspective, Survey Graphic sent a copy of Mr. 


greatest single reason why the United 
States is as successful as it has been 
is the fact that Jefferson gave it a sys- 
tem of universal education. American 
human resources have thereby been 
developed more widely than those of 
any other great country. He knows, 
too, that in certain areas education is 
not keeping pace with the needs of 
the country. Probably the local and 
regional governments ought to be do- 
ing this job, but they are not. Edu- 
cation is one of the matters in which 
you cannot take a chance. For this 
reason, the liberal wants federal aid 
to education. He wants the inequali- 
ties of opportunity which prevail in 
various regions wiped out, because he 
knows we cannot have any part of 
the United States begin to degenerate 
without affecting all. 

To permit the continued lack of 
educational opportunity for Negroes, 
for instance, is not only a crime 
against the Negro; it is a danger to 
the nation. A noble state like Vir- 
ginia violates~the tradition of Jeffer- 
son by being close to the bottom in 
education for everybody, and it re- 
joices in an average salary of $987 for 
a white teacher and $605 for a Negro 
teacher. Well, Virginia ought to do 
better; but if she cannot, the rest of 
us must help her. 

The third measure liberals want is 
still in process of formation. Though 


_liberals chiefly rely on sound handling 


of national economy to avoid depres- 


Berle’s manuscript to the Lieber Professor of Political Philosophy and 
Sociology at Columbia University and author of the recent highly praised 
volume, “The Web of Government.” Professor Maclver’s comment 


follows:— 


W uu THE TENOR OF ADOLF BERLE’S ARTICLE I AM IN 
hearty accord. I like particularly his statement concern- 
ing the stand of liberalism against theoretical extremes. 
The world is sick with the clash of abstract “isms,” 
inflexible dogmas that demand all or nothing and see 
everything in the light of sheer irreconcilable opposites. 
These irrationalities, the irrationalities of communism 
and of reaction, refuse to look on the growing, pulsing 
life of our changing society; they see nothing but their 
own flaunting banners and the march of power. 

True liberals call a plague on both their houses. They 
do it not in negative fashion—that was the curse of 
traditional liberalism—but with constructive vision, the 
vision that builds TVAs, that works for the physical and 
social health’of the people, that brings to the people what 
the people need, helping them to help themselves, avoid- 
ing centralization where possible, and thus making the 
great state the’ flexible agent of the well-being of the 
community. } 
When, however, we turn to Mr. Berle’s practical 
prescriptions we must point out that they do not ade- 
quately. present the mission of liberalism. Mr. Berle is 
mainly concerned with a pump-priming technique to 


sions and to level off booms, unem- 
ployment will still exist to some ex- 


rescue us from depressions. It is of course a very im- 
portant issue, but liberalism does not stand or fall with 
the success or failure of a particular economic device. 
Whatever the merits of that device, the emphasis of 
liberalism should not be centered on it. It should put 
first not the quinine that may restore the fevered patient, 
but the regimen that will keep the patient healthy in- 
stead. For one thing, it must take its stand against the 
economic bars and fences that self-seeking interests set 
up, both domestically and internationally, to impede the 
flow of trade and to limit the benefits of technological 
advance. Already, since the war, one important American 
industry has sheltered itself behind a prohibitive tariff 
and then proceeded to boost its prices: 


I+ is rie First TASK OF LIBERALISM, IN THE ECONOMIC 
sphere, to see that the gains of scientific and technological 
advances are shared by all the people, at the same time 
enacting provisions so that a minimum, an increasing 
minimum, of health, of income, of security becomes the 
right of every citizen. Mr. Berle is strongly in favor of 
these things—but the space he gives to a particular 
economic formula puts them out of focus. 
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tent. In part, we can meet this by 
widening the system of social security 
(a standard liberal measure), but 
more is needed. You cannot satisfy 
a man who wants a job either by a 
dole or by a discussion on national 
economic policy. He wants to be put 
to work. This was LaGuardia’s idea 
when he dealt with the problem of 
unemployment relief in New York 
City. 

In other words, any man who really 
wants a job ought to have a place 
where he can go and get it; and cer- 
tain public work ought always to be 
available for that purpose. In the 
case of rural development, reforestra- 
tion, and certain kinds of soil conser- 
vation, this was roughly the principle 
of the Citizens Conservation Corps, 
though that was limited to youth. 
Charles W. Taussig adapted the prin- 
ciple to the large and successful op- 
erations of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. In good times, the 
necessity of ready employment for 
particular groups would not be greatly 
used; in bad times, it may be essential 
as a bridge between jobs. Conse- 
quently the liberal wants this sort 
of machinery worked out and ready. 


Exhibit. A 


He has another reason for wanting 
this. Being of a ranging turn of 


* mind, he does follow scientific de- 


velopments. He knows that we have 
had a run of technological develop- 
ment whose proportions are hardly 
suspected. On top of that, atomic 
power for civilian use is undeniably 
coming up. This means, unquestion- 
ably, both a great increase in produc- 
tivity and a great shift in employ- 
ment. Granted that in the end there 
will be more and not less employ- 
ment—but Joe Doakes is. not inter- 
ested in a statistical result. He is 
thinking about his job and his family, 
not someone else’s, for he must. So, 
provision for ready funds, for imme- 
diate employment, with training for 
youth, or retraining for new types of 
employment, must be very much on 
the minds of liberal thinkers. 


5} 
W/ BEcAN WITH THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
conception that a liberal program 
thinks of people. Everything from 
there out has been a mechanism for 
developing individuals. The liberal 
does not want to make a dictatorship 


of the proletariat. He wants to abolish 
the concept of the “proletariat.” The 


U. S. has a fair chance of doing thi 
The liberal is preoccupied with pra 
tical methods of getting this result. 

He would begin by trying to stab 
lize, educate, and strengthen the pr 
vate economic machinery—though I 
gets precious little help from the cot 
servatives who fundamentally don 
want to be bothered until they are 1 
trouble, and then want to be save 
at public expense. He is equally pr 
pared to work with private enterpris 
—if it liberates and develops indivic 
uals; and with semi-governmental ¢ 
wholly governmental operation © 
need be. 

If a depression were to begin 1% 
morrow, the measures outlined aboy 
and others besides (for this artic 
cannot be complete), unquestionab] 
would become the active program « 
the country in just the time it tak 
for the country to register its desi 
in effective political action. There 
no question about this. Never agai 
will the country wait in dumb mise1 
as it did from 1929 to 1933, prayin 
for a change of economic weather. 

The point has been made: the je 
of meeting economic and social mi 
ery can be done, whenever the Unite 
States wants to do it. The techniciat 
have the knowledge on demand. 
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HEY TELL A STORY DOWN IN 

Mississippi that sums up the first 
fifty years of flood control in the 
United States better than a bureau- 
ful of statistics, though there’s not a 
word about flood control in it. 

One hot summer afternoon, near 
Yazoo City a traveler found a car 
parked on the shoulder of the high- 
way. In the back seat sat the late 
United. States Senator John Sharp 
Williams, placidly reading his news- 
paper in the shade. Applying himself 
to a front tire, which was sadly flat, 
was the Senator’s chauffeur. With 
perspiration dripping in the oven-like 
heat, he was rhythmically operating 
a tire pump. What intrigued the 
passerby’s fancy was that as fast as air 
was pumped in, it came out through 
a large hole in the tire. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, “that 


_ RUFUS TERRAL 
—Rivers and floods and the develop- 


ment of valleys have been a principal 
subject for the author since his days 
as a reporter and editorial writer on 
the Chattanooga Times just when 
IVA was being launched and getting 
its first growth. From there he went 
on to the staff of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, where he remains. 

He found time of late to produce 
a book on his specialty, “The Missouri 
Valley: Land of Drought, Flood and 
Promise,” which the Yale University 


Préss is bringing out next month. Mr. 


Terral is a native of Mississippi and 
a graduate of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. 


+ 
air’s coming out as fast as you're 
pumping it in?” 


‘The chauffeur looked up and 


and divided execution. Mr. Tr 


smiled with patient tolerance. “Ye 
I know,” he said, “I know. But tt 
Senator says pump it, and I pump 

What many of us in the Mississip; 


Valley call pumping on an unprec 


dented scale was urged by Preside 
Truman in a special message to Cot 
gress this summer. Aroused by tl 
May-June floods which cost thirt 
eight lives and $164,000,000 in dar 
age (according to the estimate | 
Army Engineers) the President pr 
posed that Congress complete its a: 
thorized flood control projects in th 
Mississippi Valley, amounting to fot 
billion odd, in the next ten years, ar 


begin by adding $250,000,000 to j 


current appropriations. a 
There you have the same old por 
barrel, the same old partial plannir 


even adopted the peculiar bias of 


4 am 4 ~~ - 


_ SURVEY — 


my Engineers.in his proposal for 
ortionment of the funds. Of his 
yposed $250,000,000 immediate ad- 
ion, he wished to assign $237,000,- 
) for the engineers, leaving $10,- 
000 for the Reclamation Bureau 
1 $3,000,000 for the Soil Conserva- 
n Service. 

Yet according to Soil Conservation 
ures the flood damages of May and 
1e which related to soil conserva- 
nN amounted to $1,200,000,000, or 
t about seven times what the 
my Engineers considered flood 
nage. This greater loss consisted 
soil washed away, gullying, dam- 
> to land and crops, damage to 
th on highways and railroad rights 
way, and deposit of earth refuse 
1 destructive silt on farmlands and 
drainage ditches and reservoirs. 
ss of topsoil in Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
ti Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
ota amounted to $660,000,000, at 


_ultra-conservative estimate of one © 


lar a ton. Enough was carried 
y from the first three states alone 
ipply the topsoil for 3,650 family- 
farms of 160 acres each. 

1¢ Department of Agriculture, 
1 has ecg over ue Soil 


Ewing 


arris 


River on rampage, town flooded out, a saturated solution of irreplaceable 
topsoil! This, the Ohio near Cincinnati, but repeated hundreds of times a year. 


Mississippi system — would cost $1,- 
000,000 and that execution of the plan 
probably would cost a total of $350,- 
000,000. And remember—the soil loss 
from this year’s flood alone was 
$1,200,000,000. 

To conserve the soil against floods 
—to tackle the causes of more than 
80 percent of the flood damage in the 
1947 disaster—President Truman pro- 
posed to provide a little more than 
one percent of the funds. For the 
favored Army Engineers’ flood work 
he proposed more than 90 percent of 
the total. 

Congress granted about 39 percent. 

of the= President’s request. ft added 
$93,000,000 to the Army Engineers ap- 
propriation, $6,500,000 to the Reclamia- 
tion Bureau, and $2,000,000 to the Soil 
Conservation Service. All told, origi-_ 
nal appropriation plus the $93,000,- 
000, the Army Engineers have nearly 


$213, 000,000 for their flood control 


work in the Mississippi Valley this 
fiscal year. 


Ws: FIRST TACKLED THE FLOOD PROB- 
lem sixty-eight years ago by adopting 
a method which China “had been dem- 
onstrating for the past 4,000 years 


-wouldn’t work. Applying the most 
modern knowledge of the: twentieth | 


century A.D., the enlightened United 


States decided to rely upon levees, 


and levees alone. China’s experience 
with levees on the Hwang-Ho or Yel- 


_low River had had two outstanding 


results. First, floods had continued to 
do business as usual. Second, so much. 
silt had been deposited by the muddy 
Hwang-Ho, in flood and out, that 
the river bed had risen twenty feet 
above the neighboring terrain. 

It would have seemed obvious that 
controlling floods after they happened 
wasn’t enough—that the ultimate an- 
swer was to prevent them, in whole 
or in part. Wasn’t it obvious that one. 
of the most damaging effects was the 
scouring off of topsoil from the land, 
where it was needed to produce food, 
and its deposit in the riverbeds, where 
it did harm? Wasn’t it obvious that 
flood control had to begin by preven- 
tion, way back before the waters had 
a chance to turn life-sustaining land 


_ into wasteland? 


The answer is that it was not ob- 


~ vious to the President and Congress. 


and to the agency entrusted with ad- 
ministering orders. 
A policy of levees-only for flood 


“control was adopted by the first fed- 
eral flood control agency, the Missis- ve 


sippi River Commmiseiy sie i was 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Multi-purpose Hoover Dam on the Colorado, for flood control, irrigation, and power 


organized in 1879, and by the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States 
Army, though an engineer seventeen 
years earlier had recommended using 
_reservoirs and diversion channels as 
well. In the construction of levees, 
local governments, local taxing dis- 
tricts, and local individuals joined in, 
until the levee system became to the 
government what bloodletting had 
once ‘been to the medical profession: 
a vested interest in a basic fallacy. 


- Along the lower Mississippi it was 


not quite respectable to advocate any. 


means of flood control other than 
levees. The levee, like the Democratic 
Party and quinine, was a known spe- 
cific for a prevailing ill, and to be 


treated with equal veneration. 


As late as 1913 it was still possible 
to sneer at the idea of reservoirs to 
prevent floods or to whittle them 
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down to size, and to sneer at foresta- 
tion to soak up rainfall, keep the top- 
soil where it belonged, and prevent 
that much silt and water from aggra- 
vating the floods. In that year the 
president of the Mississippi River 
Levee Association dismissed both 
these methods with airy scorn, de- 
claring: 


If I attempted to quote the opinion 


of every engineer who has condemned 
all plans of flood control of the lower 
Mississippi, except levees, I would be 
here all day. I have referred to the 
false methods, that you may know that 
they have been investigated by scientific 


‘authority and have failed to meet with 


its approval. 


As the floods continued, levees were 
raised to meet them—seventeen feet 
at Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, Ark. 
From the first levee built at New Or- 


leans in 1717 by the French engine 
LeBlond de Ja Tour, the system h: 
grown, by 1927, to more than 133 
miles of levees, averaging eighte 
feet high. They had cost the fede 
government $71,000,000, and state a1 
local organizations $167,000,000 
$238,000,000 in all. 

Behind the levees, in the are 
which the river formerly spread’ o 
to in flood time, farms were dey 
oped, houses were built, towns sprai 
up. If the levees should break, mu 
more damage would be done thi 
before they were constructed, becau 
there was more property to be dat 
aged in the natural flood area. F 
another thing, water pouring from 
levee crevasse flows faster and wi 
greater force than natural flood flo 


(eae 1927 CAME, A YEAR FOR WHI 
Congress and its flood control agen 
had had forty-eight years and $8 
000,000 — including $15,000,000 
Delta contributions—to prepar 
Were they ready? Were the farms ai 
cities secure? Did the levees tow 
strong and safe beside the river? W 
the only flood control policy whi 
Congress ever enunciated a success 

The Mississippi swept aside 
levees to flood 28,500 square miles 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Te 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, | 
area the size of Ireland. It killed 3 
people. It made 700,000 homele 
Damage was estimated at $208,000,0 
“The greatest peacetime disaster t 
United States has ever known,” Hi 
bert Hoover called it. It was a d 
aster that had been building up sir 
the year 1879 when the Mississif 
River Commission decided, agaii 
the evidence of forty centuries of f 
man experience, to depend on lev 
alone. 

No one could pretend any long 
that levees alone provided flood p: 
tection, or ever could provide it. T 
very agency which was responsil 
for sole reliance on the levee said 
In a report to Congress in 1928, e 
quent in its way with frustration, t 
Chief of Army Engineers, Ma 
General Edgar Jadwin, said: | 


The plan heretofore pursued has be 
the construction of levees high enou 
and strong enough to confine all of | 
flood waters within the river chann 
. . . This reclamation had been oul 
so far that insufficient room was left 


the river for the passage of the unpre 


_ dented volume of flood water... . 1 


confinement of flood flows by lev: 


SURVEY — 


| 

| 

| untially raised the flood heights. . . . 
}e levees are now close to their prac- 
jilimit as to height. This is shown 
ery flood by the sand boils which 
sop behind the levees, and by the 
: ment of levees on bad foundations. 
' The levees must be strengthened 
j2 halt must be called on further 
jirial increase in their height and the 
:quent threat to the inhabitants of 
gireas they are built to protect. 


jeneral Jadwin then proposed a 
ji-revolutionary change. The 
wes should be raised, but only about 
> feet. The major features of the 
jvin Plan were floodways and spill- 
s. Floodways were enclosures 
iin a secondary line of levees to 
suilt; they would let the river out 
i width of five to ten miles through 
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Housing: 


YJ] HY ARE PROSPECTS FOR IMPROVE- 
ment of the housing situation in 
| United States so gloomy for every- 
ly except families with plenty of 
mey? Why do we have no clearly 
ined national policy on housing? 
should we have one? 
Put these questions to a dozen 
rage citizens, and you will get 
re than a dozen different answers. 
t the responses will be alike in 
t they show a high degree of con- 
ion, plus exasperation—not to men- 
n the distress of those who happen 
be hunting for habitable dwellings 
tormented by the fear of higher 
its. 
You will be reminded, no doubt, 
it the. Senate of the United States 
es have a policy. In 1946 it passed 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, de- 
ned to deal in some fashion with 
principal phases of the problem. 
t the bill failed of passage in the 
use and never even got out of 
mmittee. The House held no hear- 
¥8; apparently did not consider it 
rth bothering about. 
You may then be given an embit- 
ed account, pro or con, of the abor- 
e emergency housing program of 
ilson Wyatt in 1946. If so, you will 
unable to escape the human side 
the problem. Scientific detachment 
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woods and swamps. Spillways were 
engineering works which permitted 
flood waters to be diverted into other 
waterways. One spillway would al- 
low Mississippi River flood waters to 
be shunted into the Atchafalaya River 
in Louisiana. Another would divert 
floodwater into Lake Pénéchartrain, 
upstream from New. Orleans. For 
realization of the plan Congress ap- 
propriated $325,000,000. 

The policy makers had ventured 
part of the way toward really coming 
to grips with the flood problem. But 
still they were. thinking in terms of 
flood control rather than flood preven- 
tion. Still, they were doing nothing 
to prevent the Mississippi from carry- 
ing over 406,000,000 tons of silt to 
the sea yearly and pushing the land 
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GUY GREER 


—Housing and the layout of cities 
had long been an avocation with Guy 
Greer when he went to Washington 
in the 1930’s to work with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and later with 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

As a young man he spent five years 
in Paris on the staff of the Peace 
Conference and the Reparation Com- 
mission, later represented an Ameri- 
can investment banking house in 
Europe. He is author of the current 
book “Your. City Tomorrow” and was 
for several years an editor of Fortune. 
He is now professional consultant on 
housing and community planning, 
and an active free lance writer. 


, 
will be hard ‘o maintain, For you 
will be shown a picture of millions 
of young people—war veterans and 


the finest of the generation that will - 


make or mar their country’s future— 
thwarted in their efforts to establish 
homes because there are not enough 
houses to go round and especially be- 
cause those available are beyond their 
meas... 

You will surely be told that sub- 
stantially the same bill as was passed 


“by the Senate in 1946, now renamed 


the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, is 
again before Congress. A Senate com- 
mittee reported it out, and in the 
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out into the Gulf of Mexico a mile 
farther every twenty-one years. 

When floods covered farms, fac- 
tories, and towns, that was flood dam- 
age as Congress and the Army En- 
gineers understood flood damage, and 
they cast their votes against it. But 
when floods carried off the soil that 
made the farms, factories, and towns 
possible in the first place, that was not 
flood damage as the policy makers 
understood it. 

The Army Engineers were cool to 
these phases of flood prevention work 
outside of their province and experi- 
ence, and within the purview of the 
Department of Agriculture. “ Nobody 

(Continued on page 493) 


Ourselves 


House it received the same brushoft 
as before. 

What kind of a problem is it that 
could lead to such an impasse? The 
short answer is that it is certainly not 
simple. But whatever our political 
predilections, housing is something in 
which our government simply must 
play an important role. And playing 
it in the dark, guided by emotion 
rather than fact, would not make very 
good sense. (In this discussion an 
effort is made to clarify only the rock- 
bottom essentials. The full story—in 
voluminous details with chapter and 
verse cited for many important things 
not mentioned here—is available in 
recent publications. Notable are the 
“Hearings” in 1944-45, running to 
over two thousand pages, of a Senate 
subcommittee and the “Report” of 
that subcommittee—only twenty-three 
pages—to the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate, in August 


1945). 


ate GET THE PROBLEM INTO PERSPEC- 


“tive, we had best think of first the 


emergency and then, the fundamen- 
tals. But we must always remember 
that the two are closely related. To- 
day’s shortage is partly a result of the 
war. It differs from other shortages 
only in that it affects more people. It 
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Two who have been lucky. Millions 
of others won’t be—until the funda- 
mentals of the thorny housing prob- 
lem are met and understood by us all 


is more acute than others, and it is 
therefore marked by an even greater 
rise in costs. But it is also the result 
of conditions of long standing, under 
which a shortage had been accumu- 
lating for ten to fifteen years. before 
the war. By standards now consid- 
ered adequate, the deficit has been 
piling up for much longer. 

As of the end of 1945, official esti- 
mates indicated a requirement of 
somiem 
units to be constructed in 1946 and 

__ 1947 just to ease the emergency short- 
age, particularly for veterans. The 


Pigs great wai jority of the new houses, 
ae - moreover, needed to be for sale at 
aaa under $6,000 or for rent at less than 
a ty : $50 a month. Thereafter, for ten 
«years or so, new construction needed 
to be at least 1,000,000 units a year, 


preferably 1,500,000 or even more, to 
_’ replace the millions a Wisk oa 


ing like 3,000,000 dwelling 


ae a f = 
Sy 9 7 5 4 ‘ cry % 
ae De nk © a 


dwellings that ought to be torn down. 

The immediate emergency might 
have been managed by retention of 
both price control and rationing for 
two or three years, plus something 
like the abandoned Wyatt program. 
But all that is water-over the dam. 
Neither Congfess nor Administration 
(nor apparently the people) cared in 
1945 and 1946 to face up to the neces- 
sity of continued controls. The Wyatt 
program never had a chance. ~ Act- 


ually the new construction’ of 1946-47 


is not expected to reach 1,500,000 
units, not even half of the estimated 
requirement; and hardly any of these 


- dwellings will be purchasable at 


$6,000 or under, or rentable at $50 a 
month or less. It looks now as if the 


.overwhelming majority will sell at 


over $10,000 or rent at well above $80. 
New construction costs are so high © 


that the te a sa ‘priced 


itself out of the market.” Scatter 
here and there about the country, ¢a 
siderable numbers of new houses a 
standing vacant for lack of purchase 
able to* buy. Keen observers are pi 
dicting a slump in construction, whi 
may accentuate a marked recession 
it does not precipitate a depressic 
Even if such dark forecasts prove m 
taken, there is every expectation th 
the present housing shortage «will co 
tinue for years, with families doublii 
up or otherwise making the best of 
bad situation. 

Hope for improvement would see 
to lie in a simultaneous attack, n 
only on the immediate emergen 
but on the fundamentals. And su 
indeed is the avowed purpose of t 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. But 
fore examining this proposal, let 
briefly review the facts. 


To stare THE PROBLEM IN GENER 
terms is easy. enough. It arises o 
of the fact that dwelling accomm 
dations of currently accepted stan 
ards cost a great deal more than mai 
American families—at least a thi 
and probably over half of them—e 
afford to pay. If incomes in the lo: 
er brackets were raised sufficiently, 
if the cost of occupying an acceptak 
dwelling were lowered sufficiently, 
if both happened together sufficient 
the problem would soon be solve 
There would be no occasion to a 
help from state or federal © gover 
ments, except as regards some f 
reaching reforms in taxation and ¢ 
penditures to relieve the critical fina 
cial position of cities and towns. ] 
adequate income of a large proportis 


of families comes close to being # 


problem of American economy. 


The excessive cost of living in ; 
acceptable dwelling results primar: 
from backwardness of the resident 
construction industry. In the mode 
sense this is not an industry at a 
but a congeries of small businesses « 
erating by methods nearly as prin 
tive as those of a hundred years ag 
Scarcely any of the advances whi 
have resulted in mass production a 
greatly lowered costs of other “durat 
necessities (or luxuries) have > 
place in the building of houses. 

Small scale builders, however, : 
most of the residence houses in A 
ica and they are up against larg 
organization of a peculiarly 
tunate character, both in labor an 
building materials. In neithe 
the builder in a encore 


se equal bargaining power. He 
ust operate under conditions which 
> cannot control. 

!In such a complication, the tempta- 
jon is great to hurl curses at every- 
ody. Building trades labor might be 
amned mildly for high wage de- 
sands, but certainly with utmost se- 
erity for its multiplicity of working 
iles and practices that greatly raise 
ne cost of construction. Manufactur- 
-s of building materials might be 
wreatened with dire punishment, in 
nme instances for monopolistic 
rimes, but especially, and well nigh 
niversally, for their methods of dis- 
‘ibution. A chain of middlemen adds 
‘om 40 to 150 percent to the cost of 
vaterials delivered, and the average 
icrease over manufacturing costs is 
‘timated at not less than 100 percent. 
mall builders might be blasted for 


ns of omission—for neglecting to get. 


gether and form big and. efficient 
struction companies. 

Wholesale condemnation, however, 
unnot be justified by objective an- 
ysis. Let us glance briefly at the 
tting in which each of the three 

ps must perform its functions. 

Building, trades labor (apart from 
teering, to be dealt with in the 


Be rs) can present a case sO_ 


Photos by Charles Phelps Cushing 


Knickerbocker Village, recent housing project, New York City—good 
because it exists—minor panacea because there aren’t enough like it 


strong as to be, under past and pres- 
ent conditions, unanswerable. The 
workers are caught in a vicious spiral. 
For decades they have been forced to 
try to prevent any falling off in the 
amount of work available, and to de- 
mand higher and higher wage rates, 
all in an effort to maintain or in- 
crease their take-home pay. In both 
cases the upshot is to increase the cost 
of a new dwelling, and probably to 
reduce the volume of construction; 


whereupon the annual take-home pay. 


may be less than before. A néw 
round of wage raises, or new working 
rules, will be fairly sure to boost 
building costs still higher, to restrict 
still further the volume of construc- 
tion, and to lower again the take- 
home pay. =< 


Uner trere is 4 CHANGE IN CONDI- 
tions that make this unavoidable, 
building trades labor (except for the 


racketeers) must be considered de- 


serving of pity rather than blame. 
Manufacturers and distributors of 
materials are also enmeshed in cir- 
cumstances, and again the reason is 
the small scale character of the resi- 


dential construction industry. Manu- 


* A 


facturers must sell their output. But 
since most of the ultimate buyers can 


. take it only in small quantities, there 


must be the jobbers, wholesalers, and 
retailers—none of whom can stay in 
business without making very sub- 


stantial markups. The retailers must: 


keep on hand stocks of a wide variety 
of materials, and then, commonly, 
those materials must be reworked on 
the building site, with great waste 


and expenditure of labor. If we con-. 


trast this with the manner in which 
automobile makers buy their steel, 
glass, plastics, and so on directly from 
the factories, cut to exact size, the in- 
ordinate cost of building materials is 
not surprising. 

If the manufacturers tried to sell to 
small builders, through their own or- 
ganizations, the distribution costs 
would be about as much as through 
the customary chain of middlemen. 
Even to the occasional very large 


“builder they can rarely afford to sell 


directly, because then their regularly 
established dealers would be deprived 
of an often precarious livelihood, and 
the bulk of their distribution arrange- 
ments might be destroyed. 

To preserve the existing setup, al- 


‘ 


aor es | 
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most every conceivable form of re- 
straint of trade has been common, in- 
cluding price fixing and exclusive 
dealership agreements among manu- 
facturers, jobbers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, contractors, subcontractors, and 
even labor unions. Such agreements 
are enforced by boycotts, strikes, and 
physical violence. Several times in re- 
cent years the participants have been 
prosecuted for conspiracy or other vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws, occasion- 
ally with convictions and punishment. 
But there is little to indicate that the 
antitrust laws can be made really 
effective in curbing practices that re- 
sult well nigh inevitably from the 
chaotic mixture of organization and 
its lack in residential construction. 
In behalf of the builders it must be 
said that they cannot readily adapt 
their operations to mass production. 
For they have never been able, thus 
far at least, to count on a reasonably 
stable mass market. People just don’t 
buy or rent newly produced dwellings 
at a steady rate. Instead they can and 
do get. along for extended periods, 
either by doubling up or by continu- 
ing to live ia substandard quarters. 
Chief items of the explanation are: 
varying expectations of income; hesi- 
tation to undertake the major job of 
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moving; and, apparently, a preference 
for other enjoyments or indulgences 
over a better place in which to live. 

It is true that somewhat similar ob- 
stacles to continuous operation have 
been overcome in the case of such 
things as automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, and so on. Perhaps they can 
be overcome with respect.to dwellings 
for rent and for sale. But they in- 
volve problems a great deal more dif- 
ficult. They present to American in- 
dustry the sharpest challenge of the 
twentieth century, a challenge that 
has not yet been met. And mean- 
while there is no sense in threatening 
to shoot the small builders, who, like 
the piano player in the mining camp 
saloon,:are doing the best they can. 

The foregoing, of. course, does not 
cover all the reasons for the excessive 
cost of occupying an acceptable dwel- 
ling. For example,’it says nothing of 
the cost of land, financing costs, and 
the nearly unbearable burden of taxes 
on real estate to provide public serv- 
ices that ought to be paid for in other 
ways. It begs the whole question, 
moreover, of housing standards. These 
are of much.more than passing im- 
portance, because of the possibility 
that American families have been led 
to demand a great deal more than 
most of them ever can afford to pay 
for—in the way of gadgets that high 


pressure salesmanship would suppl 
as fast as the cost of essentials coul 
be lowered. 

But enough has been said to shoy 
that the cost phase of the problen 
cannot be solved until something lik 
a revolution has taken place in th 
business of producing houses for ren 
and for sale. 


Ler us Now TAKE A CLOSER LOOK 4’ 
the TEW bill, which purports to b 
precisely the double-barreled attack of 
the housing problem required for im 
provement both of present condition 
and of future prospects. It is countec 
on by its advocates not only to resul 
in substantial relief of the presen 
emergency but to lead to a solutior 
of the basic problem as well. 

The bill’s provision for av consoli 
dation of all federal housing agencie: 
appears to have been accomplished by 
a recent presidential order. Apar 
from this, the measure is notable fo: 
three novel features designed to dea 
with fundamentals—which we shal 
examine presently—and it would en 
act several provisions to liberalize 
mortgage insurance. Finally, it pro 
poses to revive the subsidized housing 
program of the late 1930’s to the ex 
tent of 500,000 dwelling units during 
a period of four years. 


(Continued on page 495) , 


Shelterbelts—for | Dustbowl Control 


AS I FIRST HEARD THE STORY ABOUT 
a dozen years ago, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was supposed to have 
been cruising off the Pacific Coast one 
afternoon when he received an urgent 
wire from.a White House aide. 
“YOUR NAME DISAPPEARING FROM HEAD- 
LINES. SUGGEST DO SOMETHING.” 

Thereupon, according to the wit 
who conjured up this yarn, the Presi- 
dent wired» back: 

“RELEASE SHELTERBELT Project.” . 

Needless to say, the entire story is 
apocryphal. , 

I bring it up deliberately to illus- 
trate, in one of its mildest forms, the 
avalanche of criticism and ridicule 

: / 
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MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 
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—A long career as consulting engi- 
neer and public servant, with intimate 
observation as chairman of the Great 
Plains Commission, gives special 
equipment to the author of this re- 
port on the Shelterbelt. ; 

In Philadelphia more than thirty 
years ago, he was the city’s director 
of public works. In Brazil five years 
ago, he was chairman of a technical 
mission dealing with that country’s 
natural resources. In between, his 
work has included service as chair- 
man of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee and of the water planning 
committee of the National Resources 
Board, and first administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 


’ 


that was loosed on the President and 
on the Shelterbelt when that project 
was launched. Few undertakings of 
the New Deal were subjected to more 
abuse. Only “That Man” would have 
the effrontery to try such a fantastic 
whim! A shelterbelt, indeed! One 
cartoon pictured F.D.R. pulling a rab- 
bit out of a tall hat. ae 
A lot has taken place since the first 
few million trees were planted and 
the cries of the wounded politicians 
were shrilling back and forth. What 
has happened in the meantime to th 
famed ‘and defamed Shelterbelt? 
In the first place, there is no soli 
belt of trees, one hundred miles wi 


wunning straight and true from the 
wanadian border to Texas. That belt 
rxisted only in the fertile imagination 
o£ the objectors. What was actually 
eroposed, when the program was 
aunched in 1934, was the planting of 
many million trees as wind barriers— 
vithin a hundred-mile-wide zone— 
*xtending from Canada into Texas, 
hrough the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
as, and Oklahoma. Belts were to 
‘ange from about four to twenty rows 
wide, averaging about ten rows. 

It was a perfect setup for contro- 
yersy, to be sure. But those who once 
eferred to the plan as an “air castle” 
or as a “criminal waste of the taxpay- 
rs’ money” would now rather let the 
ubject alone. This, because the trees 
n the shelterbelts are growing in the 
sreat Plains—more- than 200,000,000 
trees in fact. They are helping to do 
ust what Franklin Roosevelt claimed 
hey would do. They are helping to 
livert the winds, and thus wind 
rosion. In summer they are giving 
yrotection to crops against the hot, 
harp blasts. In winter they protect 
ivestock from chilling blasts. They 
ire making the plains country a more 
ittratiive place in which to live. And 
ong with their many other attri- 
mutes, by no means least, they gave 
1ew hope to many a despondent 
ainsman who, once on the verge 
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Soil Conservation Service 


A ten-row five eighths mile shelterbelt planted in 1940 near Waco, Nebraska, 
which combines field and farmstead protection—besides being good to the eye 


of turning back his dust-ridden farm 
to nature, ‘is now helping to produce 
food there for a hungry world. 
Opposition to the proposal came 
not merely from outside but even 


within the so-called “rubber - stamp” 


New Deal Congress. The program 
began in 1934 with WPA funds. 
From then until 1942, when it was 
still being financed mainly by WPA, 
Congress never made a regular ap- 
propriation for Shelterbelt work. 
Then in 1942, Congress finally did 
vote $300,000. On July 1 of the same 
year, the project was transferred from 
the Forest Service to Soil Conserva- 
tion, where a few months later it was 
terminated because of war. 

Much of the congressional opposi- 
tion was on the argument that the 
Great Plains project meant an un- 
equal distribution of the taxpayers’ 
dollars. Certain state interests fur- 
thered this opposition. 

Most of the opposition, however, 
was based on the old theory that trees 
just would not grow in the Great 
Plains. This opposition did not 
greatly bother the President because 
first and always, he had faith. His 
faith was well placed. A survey in 
1944 gave the impressive count—more 
than 200,000,000 trees which the For- 


est Service had helped farmers, plant 
had become well established. About 
78.4 percent of the belts were rated 
good or.better; only 10.4 percent, un- 
satisfactory. The main reasons for 
unsatisfactory results, where they did 
occur, were insufficient cultivation 
(which was partially due to wartime 
shortages of manpower and machin- 
ery) and improper management, 
which permitted livestock to . graze 
the belts. For the area as a whole, 
seemingly about 8 percent of the dam- 
age was caused by cattle. 


Accruatty urrie WAs KNOWN OF THE 
tree-growing capacity of the Great 
Plains prior to 1934. The opposition 
recognized this weakness and made 
capital of it. Opponents became au- 
thorities overnight and claimed that 
trees would grow on the Great Plains 
only under quasi-hothouse conditions. 
They pointed out that settlers were 
forced out of eastern Kansas by 
drought as early as 1860, that in the 
early Seventies the same thing hap- 
pened again, but on a much larger 
scale, and that’ in the Nineties many 
farmers moved out of the plains, 
abandoning their farms. ; 
During the Nineties, many farm- 
ers were led to believe that a Demo- 
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cratic government brought on drought 
and that election of Republicans to 
Washington would bring rain. Thus, 
when many farmers gave up and re- 
turned to the more favorable rainfall 
of the East, they had placards on their 


“Tm going back to 
“Damn Cleveland’s 


wagons, such as: 
my _ relations.” 
administration.” 
Nature, it happened, was in a Re- 
publican mood when, shortly after- 
wards, McKinley was elected presi- 
dent. With him and his Republican 
administration in office, the rainfall 
swung to 50 percent above normal. 
The first Roosevelt raised the rainfall 
even higher in 1902 and 1903. The 
_ drought of 1933 and ’34, to many. Re- 
publicans, was merely another “Dem- 
ocratic” drought to be.taken care of 
by the next election. 
Those. se eriously wanting to help the 
plainsmen out of their plight exam- 
ined history more carefully. It showed 
that | plainsmen had been planting 
_ trees for many years, and with con- 
siderable success, considering the lim- 
. ited | information available on the 
- species adapted to the region. Plant- 
sees ial had been ag hay 


In South Dakota, 
Farmer Ed Casey saw 
that shelterbelts made 
sense. Cottonwood 
trees were planted— 
and had the proper 
nurture, and since cot- 
tonwoods are well 
adapted to Dakota en- 
vironment.(an impor- 
tant factor in success- 


tion) they thrived to 
tell a tale. 

It’s a tale the Plains 
people all repeat—the 
sting taken out of win- 
ter winds, harsh, hot 
summers made more 
pleasant and cool, live- 
stock protected by the 
windbreaks, crops do- 
ing better on the lee 
side of the planting. 

And the Casey chil- 
dren now have their 
own part of the tale. 
Trees for swings had 
been rare. Ed Casey 
put this one up, climb- 
ing the tree to do it, 
marveling, he said, 
that a seedling could 
have grown so tall in 
his lifetime, 
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ever, only after farmers accepted the 
fact that trees had to be treated with 
a certain amount of care as a crop, 
if they were to survive. 

For some time before white men 
first explored the plains, there must 
have been:a somewhat extensive tree 
growth, especially in the eastern por- 
tion. Early pioneers wrote of extensive 
tree growth along the North Platte 
Rivers and the Missouri River. Early 
river boats which plowed up to Fort 
Benton, Montana, the end of the line, 
used wood from along the river banks 


as fuel. The Union Pacific used cot- 


tonwood trees from the North Platte 
for railroad ties -when the line was 
extended westward, later replacing 
this soft wood with a harder variety. 
According to early reports, the first 
man-made plantings of trees in the 
Great Plains were done with seed- 
lings taken from along the streams. 
These proved successful when planted 
in carefully prepared soil and_pro- 
tected from grazing and fire. 

About 8,000,000 acres in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas had been 


taken up in the latter quarter of the 
nineteenth century, 


esi: 


in compliance 


ie 


ful shelterbelt evolu-- 


which would have scientifically co 


‘in farms. of the nanan as” a wh 


‘a 


with the terms of the Timber Culture 
Act, passed by Congress in 1873. The 
act authorized giving 160 acres to 
every farmer who planted 40 acres of 
it to trees. Quite a little tree planting 
resulted. After considerable contro- 
versy, however, the act was repealed 
in 1891. Trees planted in the west- 
ward or more arid section needed cul- 
tivation and protection from livestock, 
Where this care was not given, they 
soon died. Theré was poor survival, 
too, of the large number of seedlings 
brought in from the higher rainfall 
areas of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan; these seedlings simply were not 
adapted to plains conditions. 


W/ sen THE Forest SERVICE WAS GIVEN 
administration of the Shelterbelt Proj- 
ect in 1934, it immediately made a 
survey of the proposed zone—the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas — to determine climate, 
soils, native vegetation, and results of 
past plantings. The survey showed 
that of the 114,700. square miles of 
land within the proposed zone, 56 
percent was favorable to tree life, 39 
percent would be more difficult to 
plant, and only 5 percent was unfit. 
Thus, the Forest Service had con- 
siderable basic information on which 
to develop its final plan. Its foresters 
also had the advantage of tremendous 
experience. The plan provided ythat 
deep rooted trees would be planted 
with those of shallow roots so that a 
greater soil area could be used to ob- 
tain moisture for growth. Different 
species were to be ‘planted according 
to soil and moisture conditions. Spac- 
ing and height were combined to trap 
snow for moisture. ; 
Some of the opposition accepted the 
Forest Service report as accurate and 
were compelled to devélop a new line 
of adverse propaganda. Many 
espoused the notion that the plains 
should be completely replanted to 
grass—that the .area was good only 
for that purpose. Although Survie 


bated this line of thinking were ‘ 
available at the time, the Soil Conser . 


pleted studies which oneal 
more than half of the land in fart 
in the six shelterbelt states, was s 
able for cultivation under careful 
servation treatment—a higher pe 
age than is the average for, th 


“HE MENNINGER BROTHERS ARE TO 
- Topeka what the Mayos were to 
vchester, Minnesota. The Mayos 
ought surgical skill and a dream 
Rochester, and the world beat a 
th to their door. The Menningers 
jought Freud to the plains of Kan- 
s and made Topeka one of the 
rorld’s great psychiatric centers. 
werybody in Rochester came to know 
e Mayos as Dr. Charlie and Dr. 
“ill. The Menningers in Topeka are 
’. Karl and Dr. Will. The Men- 
unger Clinic, like the Mayo Clinic, 
vas developed by the sons of a pioneer 
puntry doctor, and like the Mayo, 
gain, it represents the triumph of a 
nodern therapeutic ideal: teamwork 
‘x group medicine. The Menningers 
jaye applied it as successfully to psy- 
ihiatry as the Mayos did to surgery. 


The Menninger Clinic has been the 
nitial force in making a_ psychiatric 
mecca of Topeka. On the other side 
£ town, Karl Menninger, with the 
1elp of the clinic staff, is molding the 
awmy’s former Winter General Hos- 
ital into a model psychiatric center 
hat is the pride of the Veterans 
Administration. Dr. Will serves as 
reneral director of the Menninger 
foundation, a post he assumed in 
\ugust 1946, when he laid aside his 
nrigadier - general’s uniform as war- 
ime chief of the Army Medical 
Sorps psychiatric division. 

The Menningers today represent 
he most famous brother team in 
American psychiatry, if not in the 
whole range of American medicine. 
30th have served as president of the 
American, Psychoanalytical Associa- 
ion. Last May, Dr. William C. Men- 
linger* was elected president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, 
vhile Dr. Karl A. Menninger headed 
he reorganization committee which 
rought about the biggest reform of 
“ past half century. 


Along with the hopeful throngs, 
tracted by their vision and energy, 
lave come acute problems. The clinic 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


is no psychiatric Eden. It suffers 
from the ubiquitous housing shortage. 
The expanded psychiatric training 
program has outstripped the new 
homes and offices. The clinic is 
seriously short of trained personnel. 
It has been short of funds from the 
very start, because the imagination 
of its operators has always run ahead 
of available finances. The doctors 
don’t know all the answers; they have 
thrown no miracle bridges over the 
uncharted seas-of mental phenomena. 

But there is one immediate differ- 
ence here. I have seen overcrowding 
in many mental hospitals, but none 
like that at Menninger—where it is 
the professional staff, rather than the 
patients, which feels the pinch of 
tight quarters. I found three doctors 
jammed into a single office barely 
large enough for one. 

There is no autocratic rule at the 
clinic, as one finds in too many 


“medical kingdoms” throughout the - 


land. The pattern is cooperative and 
there is a generous recognition of tal- 
ent aside from the famous brothers. 
There is no hierarchy. Doctors don’t 
look down at nurses. Nurses don’t 
act uppity to attendants. Attendants 
don’t take it out on the patients. 
There is discipline, but there is occu- 
pational democracy. 


~ 
‘ 


—The newspaper PM calls Albert 
Deutsch its “scholar in the city room.” 
Joining PM staff in 1941, he brought 
the benefit of years of social research 
in public welfare, medicine, and psy- 
chiatry to his unique position as the 
first daily welfare columnist in Amer- 
ican newspaper history. 

To his growing list of awards and 
honors for courageous appraisals of 
social ills, more were added this year 
(apropos of his series on shameful 
conditions in state mental hospitals), 
among them a citation by the New 
York Newspaper Guild “for the most 
distinguished and effective humani- 
tarian crusading in American jour- 
nalism.” * 


The Menningers of Topeka 


A healing community for the mentally sick on the plains of Kansas, 


built around two brothers and their team-application of Dr. Freud. 


“My philosophy about running a 
hospital,” Dr. Karl explained to me, 
“is that every employe is a member 
of the team. Every member must 
have a clear idea of the purposes and 
objectives of the team and also of its 
tactics and methods.” 


Poycutarrists, NURSEs, SOCIAL WORK- 
ers, research, scientists, occupational 
therapists, and other members partici- 
pate on an equal plane in periodic 
staff conferences. Professional jealous- 
ies and resentments that poison the at- 
mosphere of many another mental 
hospital are rarely in evidence. The 
ideal of group practice is fully real- 
ized — the pooling of skills, knowl- 
edge, and techniques toward a com- 
mon goal: optimum improvement of 
the patient in shortest possible time. 
- The Menningers and their asso- 
ciates conceive the mental hospital as 
a “therapeutic community,” not as an 
institution. The day’s activities for 
both patients and staff are “socialized” 
to the closest possible approximation 
of everyday “normal” living. Patients. 
doctors, and employes mingle, so that 
it is often difficult for the casual 
visitor to tell which is which as he 
makes the rounds of the sanitarium. 

Even visiting relatives, instead of 
getting the usual brushoff, are 
coached on how to make their visits 
most helpful, what kind of letters to 
send, and how they can best aid in 
readjusting the patient to home life 
when he returns. 

Patients are brought together in 
group play and group discussions, 
where they gather strength and self- 
knowledge through talking out their 
problems. 

The Menninger Clinic is dominated 
by no psychiatric cult, nor on the 
other hand, is it characterized by | 
vague philosophies and opportunistic 
techniques. The staff, in general, fol- - 
lows. Freudian psychonalaysis. But 
Freud, in Topeka, is respected as a 
great scientific pioneer, not wor- 
shipped as a medical Moses or Ma- 
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began 
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DR, C. F, MENNINGER 


homet; his writings blazed trails but 
are not holy writ; his system is ac- 
cepted as a science, not a religion. A 
stream of celebrated leaders in psy- 
chiatry, representing many schools of 
thought and treatment, flows through 
Topeka, keeping the staff current on 
the latest trends in the theory and 
practice of their craft. This cross cur- 
rent of ideas prevents stagnation from 
setting in. 

The Menningers themselves are 
Freudian-oriented eclectics. They 
have avoided the rigid sectarianism 
that has divided many of Freud’s dis- 
ciples into camps of warring, intoler- 
ant doctrinaires. 

Sanitarium patients are charged 
$650 a month for treatnrent—a stiff 
tariff. The Menningers are sometimes 
criticized for this high rate; the truth 

‘is that patients’ fees have never 
amounted to enough to put the place 
in the black. If a sizable endowment 
could be raised, the Menningers 
would be able to expand and take in 
patients*regardless of ability to pay. 

The high rate goes strictly into psy- 
chiatric treatment, not into luxurious 
accoutrements. The staff tells you the 
place is a hospital, not a country club. 
Patients aren‘t coddled, the surround- 


ings and the fare are plain. There is _ 


no amusement for amusement’s sake; 
recreation is integrated into a therapy 
program. The Menninger Sanitarium 
is not a “rest home.” Dr. Karl, at a 
recent meeting of the American Medi- 
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cal Association, lashed out severely 
at the “abuse of rest” in treating psy- 
chiatric cases, blasting the celebrated 
“rest cure” for neuroses and citing 
proof that prolonged rest often did 
more harm than good to tensed-up 
patients with unsolved emotional 
problems. 

The sanitarium has room for only 
fifty-five patients, an infinitesimal 
fraction of the millions who need 
treatment. But the enterprise has na- 
tional significance for two special rea- 
sons: it is a focal point for training 
psychiatrists in the face of an appall- 
ing shortage (there are less than 4,000 
of these specialists in a country which 
desperately needs a minimum of 20,- 
000); and it is a vital research center 
to help dispel the vast mystery that 
still hangs over the field of mental 
disorder. 


Mesnincer Cute 1s THE NAME 
loosely applied to a group of enter- 
prises that make up a compact psy- 
chiatric center operated on a non- 
profit basis by the Menninger Foun- 
dation. There is the clinic proper, 
which gives psychiatric services to 
mental and nervous patients who live 
off the grounds. There is the sani- 
tarium, comprised of several recon- 


verted dwelling houses. The ;Men- * 


ninger School of Psychiatric Training 
is developing more doctors in the 
psychiatric specialty than any other 
American teaching center. There is 


training for psychologists and soc¢ia 
workers, conducted in part in coop 
eration with nearby Kansas Univer 
sity at Lawrence. And the afhliate 
Southard South, named for the Har 
vard psychiatrist who gave Dr. Kat 
his early training, is a year-roun 
boarding school fo problem childrei 
of normal or superior intelligence. 

Menninger doctors also staff Te 
peka’s municipal mental hygien 
clinic, giving out-patient service ft 
emotionally disordered ‘Topekans whi 
can’t afford private treatment. I al 
tended one of these clinic session 
with Dr. Harlan Crank of the Men 
ninger staff. Among the run-of-th 
mill cases that day were these: 


A thirteen-year-old boy who reacte 
to his emotionally disturbed mother 
obvious attitude of rejection and ho: 
tility by chronic bed-wetting and un 
ruly behavior at home and school. 


A middle-aged ex-denizen of 
house of ill-fame who had develope: 
paresis, a frequent end result of un 
tréated or poorly treated syphilis. 


A three-year-old who was mute an 
mentally backward although ther 
was no apparent organic cause 0 
either condition. Investigation had re 
vealed that a too doting mother ha 
smothered its initiative by anticipat 
ing every desire without giving it ; 
chance to learn to ask for things. 


"Ture is A cLose TIE-UP BETWEE! 
Menninger Foundation and the Win 
ter Veteran Hospital, which Dr. Kat 
has managed since January 1946. H 
accepted the post on the challenge c 
Veterans Administrator Omar Brac 
ley and his medical aide, Major Ger 
eral Paul R. Hawley, to take ove 
this abandoned army hospital, an 
transform it into a model center fo 
mental and nervous disorders. Ther 
are now 1,200 patients, all veteran: 
most of them neuropsychiatric case: 
with a sprinkling of general medi 
and surgical cases. 

Also, some 125 young doctors, ve 
erans themselves, are becoming sp 
cialists in psychiatry at Winter. The 
work under the faculty of the Met 
inger School of Psychiatric Traini 
supervised by Dr. Karl. The ee 
cance of this enterprise may k 
gauged by the fact that the 125 Wir 
ter residents in training represent ha 
the total being trained in the ent 
VA program, and a third of the nun 
ber being trained in all Americ 
medical institutions. | 


2, KARL MENNINGER 


‘These young doctors taking the 
ree-year psychiatric course under 
e Menningers are remarkable in 
eir own right. They have been se- 
cted by rigorous tests which rejected 
yo out of every three applicants. As 
group, they probably represent the 
eam of the crop of potential psy- 
Matrists. 

I have seen many medical men in 
y day, but never a group so fired 
ith enthusiasm, so filled with the 


irit of teamwork, so progressive in . 


cial and scientific outlook, so untir- 
g in their zeal to use and improve 
eir skills in behalf of their patients. 
heir working day is a grind, begin- 
g with a lecture at 7:30 in the 
orning and winding up about 9 
clock at night. I spent a day fol- 
wing these trainees in their routine. 
t the day’s end I was dog-tired; the 
ainees seemed fresh enough to do it 
1 over again. 


Winrer Vererans Hosprrat is cov- 
ned by the “total push” approach. 
very detail is aimed at speeding re- 
ery; every form of- modern treat- 
ent is utilized—electric and insulin 
iock, sodium pentothal, hypnosis, 
cupational therapy, drama therapy, 
id so on. Underlying all treatment, 
ywever, is the basic idea of psycho- 
erapy—stressing psychological over 
iemical or mechanical methods. 

The re-socializing process implicit 
the “therapeutic community” plan 


} { 
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carried 


on by 


two famous 


sons 


is advanced by developing teamwork 
among the patients. Wards form 
basketball, softball, and table-tennis 
teams. Ward teams compete in care- 
fully scheduled games: uneven con- 
tests are avoided to prevent, loss of 
self-esteem by the losing team and 
the ward it represents. Self-govern- 
ment is stimulated by having the pa- 


tients elect ward ‘committees to pro- , 


mote orderly behavior and transmit 
ward gripes to the authorities. 

Group therapy is encouraged at 
Winter, partly because it represents 
another aspect of teamwork. The cen- 
tral figure in a group therapy session 
I attended was a schizophrenic patient 
with a deep sense of guilt and infer- 
iority. He never had been a success, 
had had a “nervous breakdown” after 
a few weeks in the army, and felt he 
was a complete flop. 


In halting language, this young. 


man “confessed” his failings to the 
other patients. He seemed scared and 
ashamed but gradually warmed up as 
first one, then another, of his fellows 
admitted similar experiences. Some 
didn’t participate; a few gazed blank- 
ly into space. or held their bowed 
heads in their hands, self-absorbed 
and withdrawn. The psychiatrist’ be- 
side me remarked that many of these 
deeply indrawn patients actually 
“soaked in every word. These men 
were drawing confidence and insight 
from ane another. By talking out 


their fears, inhibitions, and frustra- 


DR, WILL MENNINGER 


tions, by learning that their symp- 
toms weren’t unique, by relaxing ten- 
sions through friendly exchanges, 
they buttressed each other. 


Act Winter I wrrnessep 4 DEMON- 
stration of a variant of group therapy 
known as psychodrama or drama 
therapy. A group of patients from 
the disturbed ward were gathered on 
a stage to act out their problems 
while a young psychiatrist—who hap- 
pened to be a fine showman—seryed 
as stage director, artfully pointing the 
action toward therapeutic goals. 

The play revolved around a schizo- 
phrenic by the name of Tommy, ad- 


‘mitted after trying to kill his mother. 


“This is going to be a ball game,” 
the ‘doctor-director explained. “You'll 
be the batter, Tommy. George will 
pitch. Jim will catch. Sullivan (an 
attendant) will be umpire. Play ball.” 

The play went on with remarkable 
realism, as other patients looked on. 
The pitcher wound up and hurled 
an imaginary ball. Tommy swung. 

“Strike one!” called the umpire. 

Tommy scowled, muttered some- 
thing about the umpire needing 
glasses. Another imaginary ball. 

“Strike two!” 

Another violent protest, with heck- 
ling from the bleachers. 

“Strike three, you're out!” 

Tommy threw down his “bat” in 
disgust. The players huddled around 

(Continued on page 500) 
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The Keystone—Geneva 


Trade negotiations are vital to America as to other nations, for 


on them depends the cooperative world community that we must have. 


a Pe Unirep STatEs Is FIGHTING ON 
the diplomatic front to create the 
kind of world in which American 
political liberties and economic enter- 
prise may be preserved. Primarily the 
struggle is one for self-preservation. 
The United States can remain free 
in a world where it does not need 
to impose regimentation on its citi- 
zens in order to mobilize resources 
in a continuing system of economic 
warfare. It can remain prosperous if 
it can give rein to the enterprise which 
has created the most productive com- 
munity the world has ever known. 
To do so it must have a cooperative 
world community in which to work. 
The institutions of political de- 
mocracy and freedom of economic 
opportunity are intertwined in the 
American tradition. However Ameri- 
cans may disagree on specific policy 
issues—and no people disagree more 
vociferously than we do—there is an 
impressive degree of unanimity upon 
the broad principles of political and 
economic liberty. Anything which 
savors of a police state, or which 
seems to threaten the civil liberties 
assured by the Bill of Rights, is re- 
pugnant to American opinion. The 
regulation of economic activity for 
political ends is equally repugnant— 
largely because ultimately such regu- 
lation threatens civil liberties. 

It is well to be clear on this point. 
There can be legitimate differences 
of judgment about many forms of 
organization or regulation in specific 
fields of economic activity. Some 
Americans fight zealously against 
cartels, the new code-word for mo- 
nopoly capitalism. Others protest 
against every extension of government 
activity. 

We live in a time of developing 
technology when economic change is 
more rapid and its social consequences 
more disturbing than in the indus- 
-.rial revolution that followed the 
application of steam-power. Every 
innovation in economic organization— 
whether by private enterprise or by 
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J. B. CONDLIFFE 


—Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, the author has 
come logically to a world viewpoint 
and a a of authority on world 
trade. A native of Australia, he be- 
gan his ten: teaching in New ZLea- 
land, was a member of the League of 
Nations secretariat at Geneva, was 
professor of Commerce at the Univer- 
sity of London, and previously a pro- 
fessor at the University of Michigan. 
Except for book reviews, Professor 
Condliffe now is making his first ap- 


pearance in Survey Graphic. 
ye 


government—will be debated vehe- 
mently in our democracy. 

There is a clear trend toward the 
creation of public corporations such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Port of New York Authority. 
In the sime way, there is a widening 
range of regulation such as that ex- 
ercised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


On are quite sharply divided 
about the merits and demerits of 
particular devices and extensions of 
public authority in such fields. But 
this is a different question from those 
raised by action designed to strengthen 
the powers of government for rea- 
sons of state—action that constitutes 
the negation of all that the history 
of thé Uilited= States stands for. On 
this point Americans are firmly 
united. 

The main economic ere 
of the diplomatic struggle in which 
the United States is now engaged is 
international trade. There are others, 
and defeat at any major point would 
endanger the whole line. Lending is 
more spectacular and attracts public 
attention. Reconstruction is desper. 
ately urgent, in Asia as well as in 
Europe. But of the efforts in progress 
this summer—the Anglo-French call 
to GyEntope in pursuance of the Mar- 


shall proposals, the European and Far 
Eastern Reconstruction Commissions 
of the United Nations, and the Geneva 
Conference on Employment ana 
Trade—it was the latter which had to 
set the keystone of the American 
rebuilding program. 

There can be little or no effective 
reconstruction and the loans will not 
be repaid, unless we can create a 
freer flow of world trade. All the 
technical institutions of the United 
Nations—the Fund and the Bank, 
the FAO, the ILO—will collapse if 
this keystone cannot be firmly placed. 

The underlying purpose of the 
International Trade Charter which 
the United States has proposed to the 
countries now negotiating at Geneva, 
is to secure an agreement that ‘will 
outlaw the use of trade as an instru- 
ment of national policy.. The charter 
is an attempt to set forth the condi- 
tions in which trade may be ton- 
ducted by economic rather than 
political principles and criteria. It 
will pledge the signatory nations to 


‘abolish the devices of discriminatory 


regulation that in the recent past 
have converted trade into an adjunct 
of high diplomacy operating in a 
climate of economic warfare. Quotas 
and exchange control are to be 
abolished—not immediately, but in 
pursuance of a pledged policy. These 
have been the instruments of the bi- 
lateral bargaining by which trade has 
been negotiated to an ever-increasing 
extent since the depression of 1929- 
1933, - 

The facts of the postwar tradin 
developments are simple and easily 
summarized. Since V-J Day, little 
more than ‘two years ago, a com- 
plicated network of these bilateral 
trade bargains has been negotiated in 
Europe. It is not possible to give an 
exact count, since it is difficult to 
distinguish between the 
agreements and the supplemen 
accords; but a count some mont 
ago listed over 120 bilateral agree- 
ments in Europe alone since e VJ Day. 


f Recorded Exports 9,739 
Other. Transfers of Goods 2,401 

? Services Supplied 3,124 
15,264 


Financing of U. S. Exports in 1946 


(In $000,000’s) 


Recorded Imports 4,936 
Other Transfers of Goods 328 
Services Received 1,867 
7,131 
Gifts: 
UNRRA 1,522 
Lend-Lease 161 
Occupation Costs 554 
Private Donations 673 
Other Government Aid and 
Unilateral Transfers 200 
3,110 
Loans: 
Cash Credits (net) 1,272(a) 
Lend-Lease Pipeline 546 
Surplus Property 860 
2,678 (a) 
Gold and Dollar Exchange 1,829 
Miscellaneous, including 
private investment 516 
15,264 


(a) Excluding the United States subscription to the International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development 


Europe is blanketed by these barter 
rrangements. Every trading trans- 
ction involves a series of official 
olicy decisions in matters of detail. 
Apart from the restrictive and de- 
aying effect of such controls, the 
ower they place in the hands of 
overnment officials is exceedingly 
langerous. The temptation to use it 
or political ends is ultimately irre- 
istible. The highest political end is 
he security of the state. Trade there- 
ore. becomes an arm of diplomacy. 
Nor does this power affect only 
xternal trade. Authority to decide 
vhat shall be imported and exported 
neans power to decide what shall be 
roduced within the country. This 
ind of regulated trade creates a very 
lefinite iron curtain which has al- 
eady fallen over eastern Europe and 
nay fall still further west if we do 
ot bestir ourselves. 
The United States is vitally inter- 
sted from many points of view in 
etting rid, as quickly as possible, of 
hese political forms of trade. 
Tk hey constitute a major hindrance 
European economic recovery and 
. refore prolong the drain on Ameri- 
an resources for relief and recon- 
ruction. 
‘They interfere with ae free ee 
= United States exports to world 
ts both for agricultural and for 
ufac fe. ae rhs is true 


from the United States—financed by 
occupation expenditures, gifts and 
government credits—are running at 
record levels. 

They interfere also with the ex- 
ports by which European countries 
might pay for their imports. Direct 
export prohibition, and, even more, 
the high export prices that result 


from currencies. maintained by ex- 


- mission. 


- this region. 


change control at over-valued parities, 
are preventing a return flow of goods 
in payment to the United States. 

The statistics of United States trade 
in 1946 reveal a most precarious de- 
velopment, which has become even 
more precarious in the current year. 
They may be summarized conveni- 
ently in the table at left. 


Ix ors Nor NEED A VERY’ EXPERT AC- 
quaintance with economic theory to 
grasp two facts that are of great im- 
portance for the future prosperity of 
the United States. 

The’ first is that we cannot go on 
indefinitely selling our goods to for- 
eign countries by lending or giving 
them the dollars to pay for them. 
Sooner or later, the dollar resources 
which enable foreigners to buy from 
us will be run down to the point 
where we must either lend them some 
more chips or the game must stop. 
The bad news is well known already. 

The second fact is that large sec- 
tions of the- country are deeply in- 
volved in this export prosperity. The 
case was put quite bluntly in Cali- 


fornia by a merchant who said pub- 
licly, in May 1947: 


I buy for. the British Purchasing Com- 
Last year I bought twenty 
million dollars worth of dried fruits in 
The price of raisins was 
twenty-one cents then and is now about 
twelve cents. What do you think it 
would be if I hadn’t bought that twenty 


The Keystone 


million dollars worth? Where will it go 
if I cannot continue to buy an equivalent 
amount? 


Hoawanan prveappres, CaLirorNIAN 
prunes, pears, apricots, raisins, tomato 
juice, canned fruits, juices, and vege- 
tables; cottgn from Texas and all 
across the south; lard and pork prod- 
ucts from the Middle West; tobacco, 
films, machine tools, and a whole 
range of manufactured goods—these 
are just an indication of commodities 
that would be forced on to the do- 
mestic market at lower prices if ex- 
ports cannot be sustained at a reason- 
able level. 

No doubt the present level is too 
high to be maintained permanently; 
but a sudden drop in exports would 
precipitate a sharp fall in agricultural 
prices that would spread quickly 
over the whole economy. Such a drop 
in exports, moreover, might lead to 
the permanent closing of United 
States export outlets. 

If the British have no dollars, they 
must try to buy where they can sell— 
cotton from Brazil and the Sudan, 
dried fruits from Australia, and so 
on. Other countries must do what 
they can in this direction. No doubt 
the need for United States goods is 
such that we could bargain too; but 
we should need to make bilateral 
agreements, and this would mean 
licensing imports and exports. We 
should then have lost our battle for 
“freer trade. 

The negotiations at Geneva are an 
attempt to stave off this calamity. 
Broadly speaking, we are making a 
deal by which other countries agree 
to trade by our methods and there- 
fore to get rid of their exchange con- 
trols and quota systems, of their 
preferences and subsidies. Part of the 
deal is a reduction of tariffs on both 

‘sides, negotiated by a series of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. 

Only seventeen countries are at 
Geneva. The USSR was invited but 
did not come. Between them, how- 
ever, these seventeen countries con- 
ducted 53, percent of world trade in 
1938.* The USSR does not count 
very heavily in world trade. In 1938 
it counted little more than one per- 
cent, and all the countries in the 


~ Soviet orbit counted for about five 


percent, and now much less. 
William L. Clayton, the leader of 
the United States delegation, is on 


sound ground, therefore, when he as- 
serts that the trade negotiations can be 
successful even without the participa- 
tion of the USSR. We can create a 
great area of freer trade, including 
with all the dependencies of the 
colonial powers and with neutrals 
who may confidently be expected to 
join, about 75 to 80 percent of the 
total of world trade today. 

In order to secure the agreement 
of foreign countries to the charter 
which pledges them to our trading 
methods, and .to the reciprocal trade 
agreements which reduce their tariffs, 
we must reduce our own. We,must 
also persuade them that our economy 
will not go into a tailspin and leave 
them defenceless in a major crisis 
caused by a sudden drop in American 
imports. 


"Tusere 1s sOME HARD BARGAINING 
going on at Geneva on both these 
major issues. The United States ne- 
gotiators are experienced and tough. 
Despite the predictions (of some 
congressmen) that they would sell out 
American interests to promote a soft 
internationalism, the exact contrary 
is true. In some respects they have 
the whip hand, since the whole world 
urgently needs American exports at 
thé moment. They are using the whip 
and driving hard bargains both in 
the tariff negotiations and in the 
general provisions of the charter. 
The result of any such bargaining 
is likely to be a series of compromises 
that will be satisfactory neither to the 
convinced protectionists nor to those 
who advocate freer trade. Of one 
thing we can be sure. The negotiators 
for the United States do not have 
the power, nor do they wish, to com- 
mit the United States to any measures 
for the prevention of unemployment 
beyond the mild Employment Act 
passed by Congress in 1946. 
Inevitably, they will be bound to 
reduce the tariff on many items—in 


. *The countries and their share of world trade 
in 1938: 


United States 10.66% 
United Kingdom 13.84 
Australia 2.20 
Belgium-Luxembourg P3.19 

Brazil 1:26~ 
Canada : 3.46 
Chile 52 
China 1.98 
Cuba 53 
Czechoslovakia . 1.38 
rance 4.69 
India 2.43 
Lebanon (Syria-Lebanese Customs Union) .12 
Netherlands : 2.87 
New Zealand —_—s«w 95 
lorway — ; : 1.02 
_ Union of South Africa ° 2.08 

53.18% 
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times the value of Australian export 


regard to which the producers com 
cerned, and protectionists in general, 
will raise loud protests. The list of 
tariff items on which notice was 
given of intention to negotiate is long 
and substantial, covering about two 
thirds of present dutiable items. 

What is in preparation at Geneya 
is a very considerable reduction of the 
schedules of the Hawley-Smoot tariff, 
the modern tariff of abominations. 
It has already been reduced somewhat 
by earlier trade agreements; but the 
negotiators have power to cut duties 
up to 50 percent, even where they 
have already been reduced by that 
amount. 

The wool incident provided a fore- 
taste of what may be expected when 
the revised schedules are published. 
Wool is a declining, high-cost indus- 
try in the U. S., heavily protected by 
a complicated schedule of duties rang- 
ing up to 34 cents a pound. The 
number of wool growers who own 
more than fifty head of sheep apiece 
is less than 100,000. The amount of 
employment given by the industry 
is very small; but the industry is 
important for a number of thinly 
populated states. It is highly organ- 
ized and operates a powerful lobby 
at Washington. For many years it 
has not produced enough wool to 
meet the domestic demand, and pro- 
duction shrank during the war. Pro- 
duction costs are high, especially 
labor, so that, despite the tariff, do- 
mestic wool cannot compete with the 
imported material. 

The price of domestic wool is sup- 
ported by a kind of parity legislation 
at levels which have resulted in the 
mills buying imported wool more 
cheaply even after paying tariff duties. 
The bulk of the domestic clip in 
recent years has passed into the own- 
ership of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at prices well above the 
domestic price of imported wool. 

At the same time there are stocks 
of wool, mainly in Australia, which 
are calculated to represent a surplus 
that will require thirteen years to 
dispose of at the present rate. ¢ 

Wool and woolen goods are among 
the commodities on which foreign 
countries are asking reductions in the 
United States tariff. Wool is particu- 
larly important for Australia, who: 
imports from the United States ran, 
before the war, at seven or eig 


to us. In other words, we boug 
(Continued, on page 504) 
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ACCO-VANZETTI AND BOSTON COMMON 


HERE are a score of monuments in 
and about Boston Common erect- 
2d to New Englanders who, one gen- 
eration after another, have given 
heir uttermost for human liberty. The 
most impressive memorial is to 
Robert Gould Shaw. In _ imperish- 
ible bronze he leads his Negro com- 
nand in the War for the Union— 
ind for freedom of their kind. 


A quarter century ago, a new 
struggle for justice centered not in 
he Deep South but fairly under the 
saves of the State House on hard-by 
Beacon Hill. It concerned not tra- 
litional Yankees but two Italians of 
1mble station, a shoemaker and a 
ish peddler. They were philosophical 
wnarchists (in no sense terrorists) 
ind they were charged with murder. 


Their fate hung fire for seven 
years, as the case dragged through 
‘courts and. official investigations; 
years of closed minds and hysteria, 
lashed with hate and fear; years of 
nounting but unavailing espousal, 
irst by immigrants like themselves, 


hen by Boston Blue Stockings; by 


eaders in a commonwealth which had 


— 


prung from men’s yearnings for free- 
om of thought and worship, their 
ause espoused ultimately by men and 
vomen of conscience the country 
er—and overseas. 


gust 23 marked the 20th anni- 


tase! 


versary of this electrocution, Some of 
those active in the case, then, felt 
that “positive values in a bitterly 
divided world” might be served, now, 
not alone by rallying public interest 
once more to their cause, but by driv- 
ing home how this tragic betrayal of 
American justice and the Bill of 
Rights bears on aggressive and coer- 
cive forces at work in the postwar 
world, Individual freedom was basic 
to the philosophy of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Today, more than ever, the 
affairs of mankind “call for active 
devotion to methods aimed at safe- 
guarding each individual member of 
society in enjoyment of civil rights.” 


ENCE an offer to Governor 
Robert F. Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts and to Acting Mayor John 
F, Hynes of Boston, of a large bronze. 
bas-relief of Sacco and Vanzetti 


(shown above) by the sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum, for permanent 
placement on Boston Common. 


Among the signers: 

Roger N. Baldwin, Mrs. Gutzon 
Borglum, Mrs. John S. Codman, Albert 
Einstein, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Robert 


M. Hutchins, Gardner Jackson, Hor- 


ace M. Kallen, Paul Kellogg, Philip 
Murray, Mrs. Wm. Z. Ripley, Elean- 


or Roosevelt, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 


Sr., Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Dor- 
othy Speare, Gertrude L. Winslow. 
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~ University; 


_Codman, 


Hence, also a manifesto, over such 
signatures (among many others) as 
those of: 


Gordon W, Allport, professor, Harvard 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
columnists; Jack Altman, vice president, 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Employes of America, CIO; Wendell 
Berge, former assistant attorney general; 
Barry Bingham, president, The Louisville 
Courier-Journal; James H. Case, Jr., presi- 
dent Washington & Jefferson College; 
John M. Clark, professor of economics, 
Columbia University; Mrs, Katherine B. 
civic leader, Boston; Albert 
Sprague Coolidge, professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity; The Rev, A, Powell Davies, All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C.; David 
Dubinsky, president, ILGWU, AFL; Morris 
L. Ernst, lawyer and author; Lawrence 
Farnsworth, N. Y, Daily News; James L. 
Fly, former chairman, FCC; Alvin H. 
Hansen, professor of economics, Harvard 
University; Leon Henderson, former OPA 
administrator; Daniel W, Hoan, former 
Mayor, Milwaukee; B, W. Huebsch, pub- 
lisher, Viking Press; Wayne Morse, United 
States Senator; Robert-R, Nathan, econ- 
omist; Malcolm Strong Nichols, executive 
director, Family Welfare ‘Society, Boston; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 
Seminary; Elizabeth Brandeis Raushen- 
bush, economist, University of Wisconsin; 


Walter Reuther, president, United Auto ~ 
- Workers, CIO; Franklin D, Roosevelt, Jr., 
lawyer and AVC official; John Saltonstall, 


Jr.; Lawrence Spivak, publisher, American 


Mercury; Wesley A, Sturges, dean, Yale 
Law School; Carl Van Doren, author; Dr. 
George Wislocki, professor, Harvard Medi- 4 


cal School; Chase Going Woodhouse, 
director, Women’s Division, National 
Democratic Committee. 


/ 


In the serene values of the village potter lie keynotes of strength for India’s future 


Photo from European 


-Footholds for a New frida 


Factors—from great power projects to village in- 


dustries—on which ‘hang new standards of living. : 


Wii™ INDIA NOW DIVIDED AND ON 
its own, Pakisthan starts out as 
essentially agricultural—with little 
modern industry in these Moslem 


areas. 


Hindusthan, or the India Union, 
has a much stronger industrial base 
and, except for agriculture, superior 
natural resources. Most of my experi- 
ence lies in these. Hindu areas, and 


my illustrations will largely be drawn - 


from there. 

Nor will it be necessary to take up 
the embryo dominions separately in 
my. brief close-ups on India’s social 
and economic needs and on the pros- 


pects for meeting them. Their over- 


ALBERT MAYER 


all and, inmost respects, their de- 


tailed problems are similar. Thus the 
problem of problems in Pakisthan and 
Hindusthan alike is to raise the dis- 
mally low standard of living of the 
people—and to do this essentially by 


ad 


—This second article of interpreta- 
tion of the country now entering its 
vital new phase of national existence 
(see “India Emerges” by Albert 
Mayer, Survey Graphic for July) was 
written during the process of Mr. 
Mayer’s journey back to India, again 
at the invitation of government offi- 
cials as consultant in replanning In- 
dian village community life. 


making the most of undeveloped re- 
sources, by a vast improvement of 
productivity, especially in agriculture, 
with a more equitable distribution of 
present wealth and the wealth to be 
created. Bi 
The development of dormant nat- 
ural resources requires big projects 
and big capital. India has enough 
capital, including the billion - poun: 
debt of Britain, to make a good star: 
at big projects (and a start has already 
been made) but not nearly enoug! 
to do the ‘whole job. “2 a 
So at the opposite end from gr 
road building programs, from the i 
itial hydroelectric and irrigation pt 


ts, and the multiphcation. of heavy 
idustries and the research institutes 
iat have already been set up—at the 
jpposite end from these, each village, 
ach peasant in each village, must 
et a larger yield from his little land 
olding. In addition to progress in 
actory production, “cottage industry” 
aust be stepped up. Such humbler, 
ess spectacular awards are actually 
ine more difhcult. 

Both the big dramatic jobs and the 
ndividually small but cumulatively 


vwo things to accomplish: they must 
yaise the present standard of living 
nd they must create surplus capital 
9 continue and accelerate develop- 
ment which will raise that standard 
till further. 

_ Moreover, material progress must 
we achieved, not by destroying. or 
Westernizing but by purifying and 
enriching the enduring spiritual val- 
ues of India. Two paramount 
‘houghts must be borne in mind here. 


First, Ixpta Must TRY TO AMALGATE 
into her own ancient matrix the West- 
stn world’s long time respect for the 
individual, for the validity of his own 
self-respect and especially his  self- 
reliance; also the newer Western con- 
cept of minimum well-being for all, 
however lowly—regardless of the fact 
that we ourselves have yet to achieve 
it. And India must try to bring these 
principles to bear without confused 
anarchy of unbridled individualism. 

In this light, the Gandhian empha- 
sis on simple home work in textiles, 
pottery, leather, is no mere anachron- 
ism nor an idealistic vagary. Rather, 
compared with large scale manufac- 
turing for consumers, to which it is 
1 supplement—it is a way to improve 
the standard of living with a mini- 
mum expenditure of capital. 

Second, India should not, will not, 
and fortunately cannot, join the mad 
rush of materialism. If she did, India 
would be failing hérself. and failing 
to make that needed contribution to 
the world of which. she, and she 
alone, seems capable. 

India, then, must retain her own 
inspiring doctrine of disinterested ac- 
tion (see box, page 485); must incor- 
porate the pragmatic disinterested- 
ness and devotion of Western science. 
This, indeed she has begun to do. 


Such great scientists as the physicists 


New tools for a new India—part 
of an important hydroelectric system 


inormous and pervasive jobs, have ~ 


Megnand Saha and Sir C. V. Raman, 
and the biologist, Sir J. C. Bose have 
begun to establish such a new tradi- 
tion. 

Again, much of the teaching of 
Manu, the ancient law giver, has be- 
come debased, and in some respects a 
drag on modern life; but India can- 
not afford to lose Manu’s concept of 
the four quarters of a man’s life— 
Preparation, Creation of a family and 
household, Public service, and finally 
Abnegation of material things and 
spiritual fullfilment. 

These are tall words for an Ameri- 
can technician to use, and I make no 
pretense at fully grasping their mean- 
ing. The extraordinary thing is that 
once you get over the initial strange- 
ness of a new physical and spiritual 
environment, you begin to be strongly 
affected by these values and the se- 
renity they induce—something to hold 
to not only during your Indian visit 
but enduringly. You find you can 
work with enthusiasm and energy 
and, in my own experience, with en- 
hanced personal effectiveness. 

If you don’t grasp these ideas, es- 
pecially if you are put off by non- 


compliance with them (which is fully 
as prevalent in India as here) you are 
prone to develop a degree of impa- 
tience, of patronizing superiority and 
vocal skepticism which is the begin- 
ning of the end of a westerner’s use- 
fulness. 


Ir is rue DEEP RECURRENT APPEAL OF 
the possibilities and the fascinating 
problems facing India, that has drawn 
back there after years of absence such 
a brilliant British Civil Servant as 
Penderel Moon. His two thin books, 
“Strangers in India” and “The Future 
of India,” are among the most pene- 
trating modern studies available. 
Americans experience the same tug. 
First you begin to find that you can 
absorb Manu’s concepts without losing 
or even diminishing your American 
sense of urgency. And it is this gift 
of urgency, fully as much as your 
technical skill, that India needs. 
Another contribution of ours, 
equally important and indispensable, 
is our penchant for seeking every 
man’s opinion, and giving it value 
regardless of his rank or position. 
The Indian administrative system is 


British Information Services 


A New India 


such that there is little contact from 
up—down, or from down—up; or 
even, for that matter, from the center 
out to the field. Hence, the premium 
put on compliance and docility, and 
as a consequence, a great lack of feel- 
ing at the top for what really goes 
on, and enormous wastage of actual 
and potential ideas and abilities 
among people at the bottom. 
Certainly, what can be lumped as 
the technician’s high-level advice, the 
one-shot advice, the big-project advice, 
are important to India. So is worm’s- 
eye-level participation, intimate village 
work, day-to-day administration. 
Whoever combines these two ap- 
proaches is not only helping at more 
levels, but is more effective at all. 
Moreover, it is an easy and natural 


thing to do, because on the big job - 


there are inevitable contacts with of- 
ficials high and low, with workers 
and citizens, generally, through which 
to establish friendly rapport and easy 
relationships. 

My experience is, too, that Indians 
are predisposed to Americans. They 
revere our constitution with its rock- 
like quality combined with flexibility. 
In modern times it is safe to say that 
our TVA has had no more enthusi- 
astic visitors, no more devoted stu- 
dents than the Indians who found 
there exactly what they want and 
need. Or take the great show of trac- 
tors and heavy construction ‘equip- 
ment we brought to India during the 
war—huge tools which did jobs far 
better and in miraculously quicker 


time’ than anything ever seen there 


before. These, tangibly and as sym- 
bols, not only impressed Indian en- 
gineers and the industrialists alike, 
but profoundly affected the ordinary 
workers who were taught to operate 
them. . 

So much for background. What 
are some of the large and small ad- 
ventures in modern pioneering which 
India is_embarking on in the -mid- 

twentieth century? How are Indians 
going about them? | 

Priority number one is doubtless 
for hydroelectric and coal - powered 


electric projects. As in our great river. 


basins, the three ‘major purposes of 
the hydroelectric schemes are power, 
flood control, and irrigation. 

These are words. Words are ab- 


stractions. What do these words look. 


like in time and place; what.do they 
do? Power is needed to industrialize 


‘ 


India, and a great increase in indus- 
try is needed to take people off the 
overcrowded land. The land _ itself 
needs power, for even in the fertile 
areas there has had to be complete re- 
liance on the seasonal rains brought 
by the monsoon. Sometimes that fails. 
Even when it doesn’t fail, it generally 
permits only one crop. 

Adequate water by power-driven 
wells, where canal water is unavyail- 
able, can produce two crops in this 
favorable climate. More spectacular 
results spring from irrigation when, 
as in the Punjab and Sind, it con- 
verts the desert into verdant fruitful 
land, just as we have seen it do in 
Arizona. Even now, there are sixty 
million irrigated acres in India. 


Tons THe PEASANT READILY UNDER- 
stands. He knows what results he 
can get, and he is glad to pay for 
them. When you visit a village where 
there is no irrigation, that is what 
they clamor for. That, and quite un- 
expectedly, education. Yes, education. 

Flood and erosion control — how 
desperately they are needed in India! 
In the summer before the monsoon, 
there are places where you can cross 
the mighty Ganges on foot, wading 
in only a few places. In flood time, 
and not in extraordinary floods at 
that, the Ganges may be three miles 
wide. I have seen flood water cut as 
much as a hundred feet into a river 
bank, day after day. Great chunks of 
precious earth break off and disappear 
before your eyes; great trees plunge 
into the stream. 

During the War the United States 
Army built triplicate and‘ quadrupli- 
cate railroad sidings so that as the 
outermost was removed to make way 
for the flooded river, the next’ one 
could be used, and so on. This, un- 
fortunately, was not even an emer- 


gency, but the expected thing. And. 


as we moved, we saw pathetic 


peasants dismantle their makeshift 
huts, gather their handful of belong- 
- ings, and move back too. 


This is what hydroelectric and stor- 
age dams must prevent in India. 

One of the farthest advanced of the 
multi-purpose hydroelectric projects is 
that of the Damodar River, flowing 
between the provinces of Bengal and 


Bihar. There borings have been made 


and actual plans are well under way. 


The American engineer J. L. Voor- 


duin, formerly of the TVA, has been 
in India three years piloting this 


through; our well-known dam build- 
er, John Savage, spent some two years 
in India advising on this and other 
dam construction. One of the ticklish 
problems here—as at another power 
site at the Duduma Falls between the 
provinces of Orissa and Madras—lies 
in political jurisdiction and jealousies. 
How are costs, power, and other bene- 
fits to be allocated between provinces? 
Here again American interstate strug- 
gles and solutions, as on our Colorado 
River, have been of help in affording 
procedures. 

Probably none of these rivershed 
developments—and there are numer- 
ous smaller ones, such as the Rihond 
and the Sardar in the United Prov- 
inces—will develop all aspects after 
the American pattern set by TVA— 
afforestation, recreation, resettlement, 
rural electrification. This unlikelihood 
of going the whole hog at once is 
part of a larger question which has 
bothered me a good deal in India: 
how far is one country capable of 
jumping over thirty or forty years 
spent on trial-and-error-and-progress 
in another country—saving that much 
time by adopting and adapting the 
latest solutions? Or must it make 
over again some, most, or all of the 
common mistakes before it can itself 
grasp the final solution, evaluate it, 
and know how to manage it? 

As of my present state of obsetva- 
tion, this strikes me as one of the 
most delicate problems that has to be 
faced in any new region. In almost 
every case, the answer is different in 
degree, depends on one’s sense of the 
situation, and involves some degree 
of education and adaptation. 


W) sarever cREATIVE ENTERPRISE THE 
British Raj introduced into India was 
largely in the nineteenth century and 
early in the twentieth. That was the 
time of the real empire builders, of 
the bold and — yes— imaginative ap- 
proach. Since then, policy has been 
timid, confused, preservative, retreat 
ing. ; “ 
The empire builder's heydey coin- 
cided with the conquest of distance by. 
the steam locomotive; before the gas 
engine ushered in motor cars, trucks 
and buses. The result is that India’s. 
railroad system is far ahead of its 
road system, which is primitive in 
ee 


. 


three major respects. : 


No adequate crosscountry highways 
connect its main centers. Over 90 per- 
cent of its villages, lacking passable 


| ° ( 
}l-weather roads, are isolated during 


1 


ine four months’ rainy season. 

| The delivery (and hence cultiva- 
yon) of perishable farm products is 
impossible. 

/ Winding and primitive cart tracks 
\nrough the centers of towns create 
problems of passability, safety, and 
icceptable town planning. 


|e RESULT OF A vistr Pap To Inpra 
yy General Fleming of our Federal 
Vorks Agency and Commissioner 
MacDonald of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration was the establishment in 
ihe United States of a special course 
sf observation and training for high- 
way engineers from India. I met 
ome of the first group of twenty- 
rive after their return. They were full 
bf enthusiasm for the care and thor- 
pughness with which -the program 
aad been mapped out and conducted. 
4A second batch has. completed its 
raining this summer. 

The selection of these highway en- 
zineers had been made with enough 
discrimination as to maturity of out- 
look, so that they were not subject 


= 


to that dazzlement with American 


techniques, equipment, and lavishness 
which too often vitiates the visits to 
the USA of young students who do 
mot know how to adapt them—what 
part of them can be adapted, and at 
what rate—to Indian conditions, In- 
dian resources, and prevalent degree 
of skill of Indian manpower. 

Roads offer a good illustration of 
this disparity. The problem is so 
colossal that only a small fraction can 
be done in any one year. Hence, for 
example, a system of priorities must 
be established, as between miajor roads 
and roads connecting isolated villages 
to market centers. Not only that, but 
the returned engineer, however much 
he has learned as to the latest devel- 
opments in fine road construction, 
must devise for a village the simplest 
acceptable. formula so meager re- 
sources will go a long way. Success- 
ful experimentation, producing rea- 
sonably durable earth roads or stabi- 
lized earth roads, using only or chiefly 
local materials and skill, will probably 
be his greatest contribution. 

In a multi-faceted plan for rural 
areas which I submitted last year to 
the government of the United Prov- 


inces, one of the central elements was 


as a scheme of what I call secondary- 
level research—cheap local roads, bet- 
ter and more durable mud walls, bet- 
ter roofs, elementary sanitary devices, 


1947 


well pumps. To be of maximum use, 
realistically, these require little but 
locally available materials, to avoid 
not only expense but also further bur- 
den on already overused transporta- 
tion systems. They call for local rural 
labor, which is underemployed, and 
methods of maintenafieé not beyond 
local capacity. Finding men here. or 
there to handle such a project is a 
major difficulty, for not only engineer- 
ing ability and ingenuity is required, 
but willingness to devote those talents 
to what at first sight appear to be 
modest and unspectacular purposes. 
Before leaving the matter of roads, 


from nowhere. I’ve seen twenty or 
thirty men cheerily push one up a 
grade to the tune of some eastern 
equivalent of the Volga boat song. 
The encouraging feature is how will- 
ingly cooperation is evoked—not too 
usual in the East. Then they all dis- 
appear, the festival over. . 

Many observers believe that the bus 
is doing more than any other one 
thing to remove “untouchability” and 
humanize the caste system. If you 
want to travel in this convenient way, 
you have no choice but to rub up 
against untouchables or whoever. And 
they do not have Jim Crow buses or 


WORKS AND FRUITS 


W ork at full speed, with the energy of your whole being; but do not 
think of the result in terms of success or failure, Avoid being elated at the 
prospect of success or being oppressed by an anxiety of impending failure; 
for the sense of success or failure is the outcome of selfishness and egotism— 
feelings which almost inevitably lead to misery. Work like a giant, but be 
indifferent to the result. If success comes, that is welcome; if the result is 
failure, that also does not matter. Finally, if you can, work in a spirit of 
worship—worship of the divinity in each man however wretched... . 


5 


$V hen a person’s sole objective in work is success, the fear of even 
possible failure worries him so much that he cannot devote his whole energy 
to the task, One who can be indifferent to success or failure is usually calm 
and serene; it is obvious that such a person will work better—especially during 
crisis—than one who is always in a feverish anxiety about the result.”—From 


“Common Sense about Yoga.” 


€ . . rear Py 
id 7 n works be thine office; in fruits let it never be, . . . Be not moved by the 
fruits of works; but! let not attachment to worklessness dwell in thee.”—From 


“The Bhagavad Gita” (Song of God). 


I can scarcely refrain from speaking 
of the buses, which, filled to the brim 
‘and beyond with eager villagers, have 
become a characteristic of the Indian 
landscape. ‘Ancient and battered ve- 


hicles are the rule in India because 


of cost-and scarcity. Even in Calcutta, 
trucks of vintage 1918 were still in 
use by the city in 1946. But there is 
another reason for their longevity. 
The amazing thing is how the sup- 
posedly unmechanical Indian me- 
chanic keeps a bus running on the 
bumpy roads, doing a fairly reliable 
job, seemingly tying it together with 


string. = 


Again, one of the most amusing 
and encouraging sights in India is the 
helpless stalled bus or truck. Pas- 
sengers alight and start pushing. 
Workers from the fields turn up and 
help. The more heavily loaded a 
truck, the more people seem to appear 


any segregated sections. 

A third type of large scale endeavor 
is registered in a vast increase in light 
and heavy industry. A good deal 
or most of the purchasing—big gen- 
erators and prime movers, rotary 
presses, large quantity factory equip- 
ment—is negotiated at a high level. 

Numerous American engineers of 
standing have been invited to India; 
and eminent professional Indian mis- 
sions have visited us. 

But a great deal of work is done 
by resident representatives of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. There are notable 
exceptions, but by and large these are 
not an impressive lot. Too many have 
imbibed (an unpremeditated pyn) the 
British colonial club viewpoint, easy 
going, slightly superior, not knowing 
too much or wanting to know, too 
much, and in particular not anxious 

(Continued on page 503) 
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Tragedy in W hite 


I SHUT OFF THE MOTOR BOAT ENGINE A 
quarter of a mile from shore, where 


the wide curve of our bay spread before - 


me in the brilliant afternoon sun. The 
forest cover rose up the familiar slopes, 
but no longer unbroken as it used to 
be. For above the leafage of maple and 
hemlock, by the lakeside and beyond, 
the happy summer green was broken 
by the bare white boughs of dead and 
dying birches. All the length of Lake 
Memphramagog, from Magog Town, 
Quebec, eight miles to the north, to 
Newport, Vermont, twenty miles south, 
angular and tortured limbs rise white 
against the green, or dark against the 
skyline, witnessing the tragedy that has 
befallen the doveliest tree of the 
northland, 


Does the health of trees belong with 
the humaf interests of “health today 
and tomorrow”? Health means living. 
It means the first tool wherewith to 
make a living. It means science. It 
means beauty, joy of living. On these 
four counts, the answer is yes. 

Ar epidemic has moved slowly but 
persistently, these past ten years from the 
eastern provinces of Canada through 
Maine, northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont. It has spotted Massachusetts 
and New York and is extending in 
southern Quebec. Its agent is a tiny 
beetle. Its victims are white and yellow 
birches. It does not cut a sudden swath 
of death, as the black plague or yellow 
fever did among human beings genera- 
tions ago. It kills rather as tuberculosis 
or leprosy does, slowly, over a period 
of years. 


The bronze birch borer is the instru- 
ment of this death. Though I have 


looked upon its results over many miles 


of countryside in seyeral states, I have 
never seen one of these beetles. It lights 
mostly in the treetops. It’s only three 
eighths of an inch long, say the experts, 
dark brown to black above, bronzed 
beneath. . After the beetle has hatched 
from its chrysalis, it flies to a birch tree 
and feeds awhile on the leaves. This 
does little harm. Then, however, the 
beetle lays its eggs in some crack in the 
outer bark, The larva that hatches from 
these eggs: is the evil doer. 

For as ‘soon as it. gets going, this 
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larva begins to bore through the inner 
bark, the soft, vital tissue that, under 
the birch’s hard protective outer skin, 
carries sap and sustenance throughout 
the whole tree. As the grub grows, the 
tunnel it bores becomes wider and 
longer. It tends to zigzag or spiral 
around the limb, thus girdling the flow 
of sap. Gradually this limb dies. The 
tree’s available leaf surface is thus di- 
minished and as year after year more 
and more of its upper branches <suffer, 
the tree is literally starved. The dying 
process may take four, five, six years. 

Sometimes the beetle does its egg- 
laying on the main trunk, but much 
more frequently deterioration begins, as 
with unretired professors, from the top 
down. That is why we commonly see 
the skeleton branches standing out above 
the leaf-cover on the hillsides. 

If you study the forest closely, you 
will find that the beetle picks his trees. 
He does not attack young ones. Birches 
that have had to struggle for existence 
on ridges or slopes where the soil is 
thin seem to be infested sooner, as 
though they had less resisting power, 
than trees growing in more fertile 
spots. Birches left on the border of a 
cutting and thus deprived on one side 
of protection-given by adjoining trees, 
seem also to be favored victims. 


4 ERS BRONZE BIRCH BORER IS A NATIVE 
insect. Why has he become so much 
more destructive during the last decade? 
We do not know. Jt is known, how- 


ever, that certain foreign pests, particu- 


larly some that eat the leaves of birches 
and other trees, were imported a .decade 
or more ago. Their depredations are 
not usually deadly, but have weakened 


many birches and given the bronze ~ 


borer the start that has led to a vast 
increase in its numbers. 
If we’ were birches,, what eA we 


-do against this blight? We could not 


growing body of health services rep 


move, we could not fight, and though 
some of us in close stands may have 
put our heads together, there is nothing 
in our heads but twigs and_ leaves. 

Would we be in any worse case than 
the humans on some South Sea islands, 
when measles was imported amongst 
them and they died like flies of a disease 
which was lethal in a wholly unim- 
munized population? 

Or think about the terrified families 
that fled New Orleans when yellow 
fever struck the city, jamming over- 
crowded trains, cold with fear of the 
plague behind them and of the chance 
that they might still get the infection 
from their neighbor on the next seat! 
Or remember that less than a hundred 
years ago, the first report on sanitation 
in Massachusetts had to combat those 


~who objected to proposals which would 


interfere with typhoid fever and other 
visitations of illness imposed by an 
inscrutable Providence. The authors of 
that report found it necessary to argue 
at length against that attitude, expound- 
ing in substance the theme: Put your 
trust in God, fellow citizens, but keep 
your water supply pure! 


Tr we were pincues, WE WoULD HAVE 
had from Mother Nature—if we could 
but know it—one method of slow but 
probably sure victory over the plague. 
In the respective germ-plasms of each - 
of us would be the source of differing 
powers of resistance to the beetle and 
its larvae. So, although the pest deci- 
mated us, some of a resistant strain 
would survive. From the millions of 
seeds produced by these few, and from 
the - shoots that sprouted, from their 
stumps, a race of birches untouchable 
by the bronze borer might beautify the 
northern woods in another generation. 


Even. if “natural selection” would 
work thus, what a cost in life and time! 
Human beings must be mindful of the 
workings of heredity and selection, but 
do not, will not, lie down passiv 
with these forces. In the main, © 


sents as much a planned interference 
with the order of nature as it does 
cooperation with the powers of nature 
to heal, restore, and prevent. . 
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‘INCE WE ARE MEN AND WOMEN, NOT 
egetables, what can we do for the 
irches? Their loss is much more than 
esthetic. Tool handles and furniture, 
yothpicks and toys, and many other 
ticles of utility and pleasure come 
rom the hard, tough, fine-grained wood 
£ the yellow and white birch trees. 
“he borer threatens all the birchwood 
ndustries. There are many towns in 
faine and some in northern New Eng- 
und and New York which have been 
ependent largely on these industries 
nd in which the chief employers and a 
arge part of the working population 
ace disaster. 

The Maine hardwood industries have 
aised a fund, which they expect will 
e matched dollar for dollar by the 
tate, for a program combining remedy 
ind prevention. The life history of the 
-eadly beetle must be studied in detail, 
9 find the points at which the creature 
; vulnerable. How far will spraying 
1elp? Since much of it would have to 
each high treetops over a large area, 
praying by airplane would be necessary. 
ow much is it practicable to extend 
he use of beetle traps? What parasites 
an be discovered and cultivated that 
vill kill the beetle or its larvae? What 
ypes of tree, soil, and site prove most 
esistant to attacks? Answers to these 
juestions might enable men to prevent 
‘he continuance of ghis pestilence. 

Meanwhile lumber operators and own- 
ers of birch lands can be educated in 
ways of cutting and of forest manage- 
ment that will reduce the amount and 
rate of infestation. The incursion of the 
pest into areas not previously affected 
can be watched for through an inspec- 
tion system of foresters afoot and in 
the air. 

Those familiar with the 
“campaigns” against certain 
human illnesses, particularly 
occupational diseases like 
lead poisoning and “phossy 
jaw” will perceive parallels. 
Evils have to become serious 
before men will stir their 
minds and devote their 
money to discovering and 
applying remedies. Research, - 
“demonstrations,” and edu- 
cation have to move along 
together. Individuals, private 
organizations, and govern- 
ment have to work together. 

Thinking of health on its 
lowest plane of mere sur- 
vival, only an infinitesimal | 
fraction of the seeds scat- 


tered by the winds from birch forests 
every year ever come to maturity. 
The reproductive processes of human- 
kind are less wasteful. Yet among 
some primitive peoples and some 
ignorant and disadvantaged groups 
within civilized ones, a quarter to 
a third of all the babies born do 
not survive their first twelve months. 
The difference between these and 
the people among whom the infant 
mortality rate is only three per cent 
is due to the deliberate application of 
intelligence—and to the resources which 
make that application possible. 


Hearrss ts atso 4 PRIME PREREQUISITE 
to making a living. Yet what we know 
and do about the economics of health 
has lagged far behind our accumulated 
knowledge about disease. The losses of 
income due to sickness among workers 
and to premature invalidism and death 
amount to billions of dollars annually 
in the United States. One of the reasons 
why we are slow to take action is that 
remedies require social as well as indi- 
vidual action and tread on the toes of 
established institutions and interests. 
Health depends today more on science 
than on instinct. The continuance of 
human life in cities would be impossible 
without the constant scientific checking 
of water, milk and other foods, and 
the arts of medicine and hospitalization. 


Human life in rural communities is less, 
wholesome than it should be because of 


common deficiencies in these applica- 
tions of science. Science means the 
patient study of the atom, of the life 
history of a beetle, of a mosquito, of 
methods of lumbering, of the costs of 
medical care. ‘The measure of men and 
of societies is the degree to which they 
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search for knowledge and the courage 
with which they undertake to apply it. 

The proposed law setting up the 
National Science Foundation excludes 
the social sciences because some people 
fear their “political” implications. Yet 
without dispassionate study of human 
beings, we shall lag painfully in putting 
other knowledge to work for human 
benefit. 
babies, cannot extend 
health services, except through social as 
well as individual action. 

Health means beauty. Beauty in re- 
pose: the sleeping baby, the composed 
face of serene age. Beauty in action: 
the abandon of singing children, the 
graceful swoop of the diver, the sure 
stroke of the surgeon, the rhythmic skill 
of the lathe-tender, the smile of the 
grandmother as she cradles her daugh- 
ter’s child. The joy of living is beauty. 
There is a joy of living attainable at 
each age and characteristic of it, and a 
conduct of life in harmony with the in- 
dividual’s needs and powers. 

As we thus turn back from the mass 
to its supreme constituent, the individ- 
ual, I think again of our birches and in 
especial of the best loved one near our 
summer home. We cut the underbrush 
long ago so that we might see its full 
majesty. It is the largest birch tree I 
know, one hundred inches in circum- 
ference a yard above ground. Before 
its age we are as children. It must have 
been a sturdy young tree when George 
Washington took command of the 
American armies. 


Entomologists cannot save 
administrators 


Now ws tHe summer MoonLicHt THE 
shining column of its bole rises forty feet 
without a branch, dividing then into 
twin trunks springing smooth and sym- 
metrically for thirty feet 
again: subdividing then, and 
more and more often until, 
a hundred feet high, its last 
twigs are lost amidst its foil- 
age and its crown of leafage 
patterns against the stars. 
Upon it too the blight has 
fallen within the past three 
years, and a few of its top- 
most boughs are bare. 

What can we do to save 
it? As with aging men and 
women, the time for - pre- 
vention is past. Only care 
will serve and we have fer- 
tilized the soil about its 
roots, in the hope that this 
thing of beauty may be a 
joy a little longer. 
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They Do Say— 


N° GENERATION IN THE WORLD'S 
history has been so extraordi- 
narily sensitive to rumors as the pres- 
ent. A rumor is an unfounded report, 
sped by word of mouth from one man 
to another, and. changing its content 
according to’ the emphasis or distor- 
tion given it by the individual bearer. 
Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman, 
of the Department of Psychology in 
Harvard University, say a rumor lacks 
“secure standards of evidence.” 
implication that a rumor is practically 
always harmful is a part of the defi- 
nition. 

These two psychologists have iso- 
lated the rumor in their laboratory 
and observed its antics under a micro- 
scope. They have seen it fly in from 
nowhere, sting half a dozen persons, 
and go forth refreshed and stronger 
than ever. It may change its color 
and its purpose, but whatever it does, 
it is not going about doing good. Re- 
ports that someone has done a kind 
deed are not freely repeated. They do 
not, apparently, cause the individual 
bosom to swell with satisfaction. It 
would be well if we could believe that 
kind deeds are so commonplace that 
they are not news—and possibly they 
are. 


But this book, “The Psychology of 
Rumor,” (Holt. $3.50) is itself a phe- 


nomenon of our times, for it indicates: 


the concern of scientifically minded 
men at the prevalence of rumors and 
the socfal calamities that sometimes 
follow. An extraordinary crop of ru- 
mors gained circulation — and often 
credence — during the world war, 
partly because society was in flux, 


thors are interested in determining 
what makes a rumor live and expand. 
In the course of their inquiry they 
have found some remarkable Ameri- 
can folkways. 


Rumors must have roots; they must 


be related to our way of living, and 
reflect, as the authors found, our | 
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prejudices and expectations. It would 
mean nothing to me if I were told 
that the canals on Mars were de- 
stroyed, because I have no basis of 
interest in the subject. But the house- 
wives who, perplexed by the lack of 
help, circulated rumors that Negro 
maids were organizing Eleanor Clubs 
with the motto “Every white woman 
in her own kitchen in a year,” re- 
flected “fear, guilt and economic be- 
wilderment,” the authors say, seeing 
feelings of economic and social inse- 
curity relieved by these stories. “Suf- 
fering a vague anxiety, they justify 
the jitters by pointing to Negro ag- 
gression, and derive a melancholy 
consolation from alerting one another 
to the menace.” 

The reports of sexual offences com- 
mitted by Negroes also are’ sweet 
morsels to be circulated by whites and 
taken for granted;Allport and Post- 
man believe this proves that we make 
the Negro the scapegoat for our own 
sins against the Puritan code. 


"Tue rireat To sTAaBLE soctaL Post- 
tion is the basis for all sorts of “de- 
vious mental maneuvering,” so that 
we may say the aggrieved one com- 
forts himself by circulating reports 
that he knows or hopes are not true. 
And just as economic security is vi- 
tally important to us, so all matters 
pertaining to sex affect our emotional 
well-being. 

The authors have made a_ study 
of “rumor publics,” persons who are 
“suggestible,” who do not scorn or 


criticize, but lend the willing ear. We 


must agree that this public is large 
and “includes many poorly educated 
individuals,” but what bothers me 


personally, even more, is the willing- 


ness of well-educated, technically 
trained men to accept rumors with- 
out basis of fact. Invariably there is 
reference to an authority: “John 
Smith told me so; he must know,” 
for John Smith is an honorable man. 


If you call a man a friend you do not 
doubt his word; what he tells yot 
must be true, for why should he lie 
to you? We do not inquire farther 
and ask: Why should he lie to him 
self? Perhaps he is not aware of it 
for he, too, can refer to authority— 
the John Jones who told him, anc 
who, in turn, is an honorable man. 


The Harvard psychologists do no 
have to go far afield for subjects fot 
‘study. We can, each one of us, pul 
in a profitable hour setting down out 
bases of belief in matters of which we 
have no positive proof. I, as a news 
paperman, often have observed the 
attention given my words when I re 
peat to a group in my community 
some late bulletin that has reachec 
the office after press time. The logica 
remark that follows is an appeal tc 
my supposed spegial knowledge, suck 
as: “What do you think the Presiden 
will do now?” The answer is not 
fact, but opinion, yet someone i 
likely to quote what is said as fact 
and start a young rumor on its way 


The knowledge that you are on’ th 
inside gives you special satisfactior 
and you must watch yourself to set 
that you do not meet the expectation: 
of your listeners by embroidering the 
incident. The authors of this book 
are aware of the temptation. They 
know that one cannot always recog 
nize an ill-founded rumor, because i 
is not labeled; hence we have littl 
immunity against it. They write: 


Much of history has been determines 
by people’s reactions to hearsay, anc 
many of their beliefs are the product o 

_age-old legends and myths. The decep 
tive quality of rumor lies in the fac 


that although it is evaluative and in 


_citive in significance, it usually mas 
_querades as the provider of objective in 
formation. In reality, its hidden expres 
sive functions are more .important th 
its alleged informative functions. 


Rumors are self-starters and t ere 
by differ from propaganda, which i 


SURVEY GRAPE 


|onsciously directed and _ propelled. 
nublic opinion is a more formal ex- 
«cession of what the mass thinks 
joout current affairs. Sometimes 
«opaganda mills make use of ru- 
jaors, spreading false reports, as the 
WWazis did. Psychological warfare, 
hmed at the emotions and prejudices 
'£ specific groups and strata, may use 
both truth and misleading statements; 
americans, we are told, relied little 
hn planting rumors; the very nature 
|}£ their mission made it unnecessary. 
‘One of the distressing social phe- 
omena of our time is the attention 
we give to rumors. We have become 
‘xtremely sensitive to unfavorable re- 
‘orts, even when they deal with pos- 
ibilities rather than accomplished 
acts. In the twentieth century the 
ommunication of trivialities has 


is “the human touch” 
aews, it must be protested that the 
nnocent public is often misled by the 
emphasis given them. Gossip is not 
merely shipped from Hollywood; it 
s picked up in the capitals of the 
world and expedited with the urgency 
bf stop-press news. 


Another factor that keeps the pub- 


lic on the jump is the news comment 
on the radio. A newspaper may 
scream in headlines and remain un- 
heard, but the speaker on the air 
forces his news upon you by his 
eagerness to make every statement 
sound significant. The #elative impor- 
tance of his information differs from 
day to day, but his delivery is the 
same and blurs the line between. what 
he knows and what he implies. The 
spread of direct quotation has given 
opinion the authority of fact. 


BB PUBLIC, ASSURED OF AUTHORITY 
of the speaker, can hardly be blamed 
for confusion. Bombarded on all 
sides, it seizes on news that fits its 
prejudices and repeats it as fact. 

When nations are at peace and men 
are active at their tasks, unrest 
dwindles and with it the capacity of 
rumor to work ill. But we shall never 
be quite free of anxiety until we re- 
move the inequalities in American 
life that make us ready to believe the 
worst of others. For, as Messrs. All- 
port and Postman have found out, 
our readiness to give ear to false ru- 
mors about others advertises our own 
blame. 


IN JUDGING BOOKS, by Francis 
Hackett. John Day. $4. 


George Britt 


ROM THE TITLE YOU GET AN IN- 

adequate measure of this volume, 
for its concern is with judging hu- 
manity and from it the reader comes 
also to feel that he can judge the au- 
hor himself. 

It is made up of an introductory 
sssay on criticism with five others 
ibout writing in somewhat general 
erms, relatively longish, and then 
something like eighty book reviews 
eprinted from that period up to a 
year ago when Mr. Hackett on the 
New York Times was considered 
9y many of us to be about the best 
ritic practicing in America. So the 
00k changes its subject fast, yet its 
ubject always is the same thing— 
vhich is Mr. Hackett’s concern with 
he personal verities that men try in 


leeting style to put down on the 


nk-streaked page. 

It composes the picture of a aya 
nan—one of cultivated but severely 
ensible mind, shunning clichés and 
king a gay and fortright prose, 


openly hating the evils he hates and 


expressing opinions by his own most: 


independent. standards. His creed is 
humanism—not the academic postur- 
ing of recent or remote past but the 
humanism of loyalty to the bold, free 
human spirit. He is a man sympa- 
thetic but fastidious, as un-grubby as 
you'll find in a year’s reading, stead- 
fastly refusing “to make democratic 
a synonym for popular.” 

Mr. Hackett, at least nearer than 
most men, is impressed only by qual- 
ity. So he spots his hero G. B. S. 
when he is being a crank and Gert- 
rude Stein when she prattles. He 
deflates Noel Coward indulgently 
when he puts on the airs of a social 
pretender. He spanks a young writer 
as a vulgarian, with nail points of 
urbanity added to his paddle, and 
exposes another in the act of making 
“desperate lunges to. break into 
thought.” He has deep respect for 
the responsibility and importance of 
criticism. 

Taking Russia as a touchstone— 
as items are lined up nowadays— 
one reads that W. L. White was 
wrong-headed and not up to his 


father’s standards, and that William 
Henry Chamberlin was confused. But 
for the special pleading of “The 
Great Conspiracy,” the critic’s quick 
title is “Snow-White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” 


At times Mr. Hackett seems to 
tangle himself up in his own logical 
spiderwebs, but on any issue of free- 
dom or taste, his voice rings like a 
bell. Dealing with literature as dis- 
tinct from journalism, he is at his 
best. In his comment on novels and 
on poets he accepts the risk of be- 
coming an artist himself. 


TOTAL WAR AND THE CONSTITU- 
wos0e by Edward S. Corwin. Knopf. 
2.50. 


Jane Perry Clark Carey 


For THOSE WHO QUESTION HOW AMERI- 
can constitutional development fared 
during the war, Edward S. Corwin 
has provided a wise and learned an- 
swer, always delightfully written so 
that ever those who are not consti. 
tutional experts may understand and 
learn. Thz book’s 182 pages are rich 
with understanding of trends in con- 
stitutional development and the exer- 
cise of judicial review, particularly in 
wartime. 


The author’s viewpoint is never 
hidden but not offensively thrust for- 
ward; it is always clear and wise and 
sane, and not infrequently enlivened 
with flashes of wit. All the chapters 
are important, tracing as they do the 
“war before the war,” the impact of 
war on the powers and structure of 
government and on constitutional and 
individual rights, and the effect of the 
whole on current and possible future 
developments. 

As the events of World War I dug 
deep into our constitutional pattern, 
so those of World War II dug even 
deeper. To put the matter somewhat 
differently, the Constitution flexed 
more markedly in this war than in 
the last, as for instance in the Presi- 
dential Message of September 7, 1942, 
which Professor Corwin says “sets the 
most exorbitant claim for Presidential 
power ever made by a President,” and 
in the Yakus case in which the Su- . 
preme Court upheld a wide delegation 
of legislative power to the President 
under the price control legislation. 
This case, as the book shows, not 
only highlights the incompatibility 
between the requirements of total 
war, and the principles thus. far 
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deemed fundamental to government 
under the Constitution, but also ex- 
tends the possibility of wide delega- 
tion even to peace time. 

The volume succinctly shows that 
as a result of two world wars the 
institution of judicial review suffered 
marked impairment—an impairment 
likely to survive the war. The last 
chapter, “The Postwar Constitution,” 
explains how wartime developments 
intensified and extended trends al- 
ready set in motion before the war, 
so that no pronounced swing away 
from the constitutional thinking of 
the war years may be expected. The 
Constitution of 1947, showing a grow- 
ing concentration of power in the 
hands of the federal government and 
of the President and administrative 
‘agencies, is the same as in World War 
I and as developed by the New Deal. 

For the first time in our history, 
following a great war, there is no 
peacetime Constitution to which we 
may expett to return; the Constitu- 
tion of peacetime and the Constitution 
of wartime have become “thanks to 
the New Deal very much the same 
Constitution.” 

Realizing that change has come to 
court and government and _ world, 
Professor Corwin reminds us. that, 
among other values, the idea of liberty 
against government is one which we 
cannot allow to go under. It is true 
that the survival of the human values 
the American Constitution was meant 
to preserve depends on other things 
than constitutional arrangements 
alone. But they have their important 
place. 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON THE 
WESTERN WORLD, by Edward Hal- 
lett Carr. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker 
PHILANTHROPIST WITH THE PEACE 


and cooperation of the world at heart 
could do worse than hire Professor 


Carr to_give the six Oxford lectures, 


on which this little book is based, in 
every college in the USA. As set 
down in 113 compact, brilliant pages, 
they breathe the sanity of a broad and 


_ social mind. There is no single word 


of fear or suspicion. 

The Bolshevist revolution is one 
of the great turning points in history, 
molding the world in new patterns. 
We who live in the midst of this 
shattering historical process rarely are 


furnished with any tools to help in 
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our judgments and reactions. Books 
and lectures which bolster the worst 
of our frights, however groundless, 
which turn us into irrational handi- 
caps to any constructive evolution, 
are scattered broadcast, adding to our 
own and the world’s chaos and con- 
fusion. Along comes “The Soviet 
Impact on the Western World.” 

Reading it conscientiously (and 
this reviewer has gone through it 
word by word four times) is a mo- 
mentous experience for the mind and 
a stabilizing influence on the emotions. 

It is no part of the task the author 
set himself to pass moral judgements 
on Soviet achievements. He wants it 
understood that Bolshevism cannot be 
regarded as a foreign product of a 
strange eastern way of life—it has 
western origins and lies in the main 
stream of European history as much 
as the French revolution. Beyond 
doubt it has relevance and lessons for 
the West—including- the USA. 

The political impact of the Soviet 
Union has resulted in making mil- 
lions throughout the world more 
conscious of the weaknesses of west- 
ern political deniocracy (“the pre- 
occupation of voting in elections”). 
Social and economic democracy must 
be added to political democracy before 
the needs of modern man in mass 
civilization can be met. The economic 
impact can be summed up in the 
single word “planning.” ~ Professor 
Carr himself accepts planning as a 
necessity in the modern world, for 
the good of the individual and the 
state. The loss to the few in indi- 
vidual freedom is the gain to the many. 

Internationally, the Soviet impact 
has tended to bring diplomacy back 
from the decorative verbiage intro- 
duced since World War I to the 
Soviet frankness which shocks the 
western world. To Professor Carr 
this doesn’t mean Soviet demands are 
more exorbitant than those of other 
Great Powers in the past or even 
perhaps the present. Less trouble is 
taken to drape them in the fashions 
of modern diplomacy. 

The last two chapters, “The Ideo- 
logical Impact” and “Some Historical 
Perspectives,” concern themselves with 
the age-long problent of the place of 


the individual in society and of the 
relation of society to the individual, 
as we find ourselves in today’s world 
of mass civilization. Almost the last 
words of the last chapter read, “. . . 
the forces of individualism have some- 
how lost their potency and_ their 
relevance in the contemporary world.” 

To some that may sound a mourn- 
ful ending, but Professor Carr is in 
no sense mournful. The whole book 
is stimulating, challenging, a call to 
the mental and emotional flexibility 
without which no valid compromise 
between the Soviet Union and the 
western world can be worked out. 


FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER: A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
THE GERMAN FILM, by Siegfried 


Kracauer. Princeton University Press. $5. 
John J. Honigmann 


StiuLaTep BY THE WORK OF ANTHRO- 
pologists like Margaret Mead, Greg- 
ory Bateson, and Ruth Benedict, social 
science has been busily developing 
new techniques for grappling with 
the problem, by no means novel, of 
national character. World War II 
found our government utilizing these 
contributions and it was during this 
period that attention turned to the 
cinema of a nation as yet another 
aspect of culture which reflected “the 
deep layers of collective mentality” 
below conscious group thinking. * 

If Margaret Mead had written this 
book she probably would have spoken 
of the film as partly revealing the 
ethos of a people. Mr. Kracauer has 
essayed to show how the German 
cinema, designed (like the films in 
other nations) to appeal to a multi- 
tude, from 1918 to 1933 reflected the 
psychological dispositions, hopes, and 
fears which swept Germany after 
World War I. , 

Although the films of this period 
can be divided into periods, each 
emphasizing particular psychological 
themes, the whole era can be broadly 
characterized as one in which the 
German world-view hesitated to ac- 
cept the possibilities of a democratic 
social order, swayed toward, and even- 
tually embraced anew, authoritarian 
forms. This is scarcely a novel inter- 
pretation of German character, but 
the film analysis tends to confirm 
the interpretations of students like 
Fromm, besides demonstrating a new 
technique for social study. ia 

Following the period of acute po 
war confusion, the dominant e 
tional trends in German life mac 


(their first appearance strikingly in 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” (1920), 
rin which democracy is symbolized 
vand the antagonists of authority are 
idepicted as the mentally ill. Through- 
yout the ensuing decade the theme of 
vanarchy was to recur, notably through 
ithe symbolic use of street scenes, 
ywhose confusion represented the 
yworld from which the middle class 
sphilistine fled to security or about 
jwhich, eventually, he ceased to con- 
-cern himself. 

Heretical tendencies were  short- 
| lived, like the heroic “Maedchen in 
(Uniform,” whose dramatic opening 
eshots of Potsdam set- the tone for a 
ssharp attack on Prussian authori- 
itarianism. Following the world’s 
¢ economic collapse and the end of the 
| Dawes Plan, such thinking became 
llost in the frenzy of groundless, 
‘“hymnic” optimism that culminated 
iin the rise of Hitler. 

Many questions can be raised about 
‘this pioneer study in film analysis. 
At times the interpretations seem 
gratuitous; often they have an ad hoc 

flavor. An important shortcoming is 
the absence of any explicit conceptual 


theory by reference to which the facts’ 


and conclusions could be independ- 
ently verified and validated. Perhaps 
the book is best considered as the 
initial presentation of a new social- 
psychological technique inviting re- 
search and as an ambitious and prom- 
ising hypothesis which still requires 
considerable testing. 


THE INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, 
AND WORLD GOVERNMENT, by 
A. C, Ewing. Macmillan. $4. 


Mildred R. Blake. 


L:, AS A CITIZEN OF A DEMOCRACY AND 


a would-be citizen of the world, you 
would like to have a logical founda- 
tion for your beliefs, both for your 
own enlightenment and for sound 
argument with others, A. C. Ewing, 
lecturer in Moral Science in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has written the 
book for you. 

The book devotes two thirds of its 
300-or-so pages to the individual 
citizen and his existing governments. 
The main value of its major argu- 


ment is thus in illuminating and but- 


tressing what a practicing democrat 
already believes. But to this reviewer, 
and. perhaps to most seekers after 
ight and leading in this hour, the 
most useful part of the book is the 
last third, subtitled “International 
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Government and Prevention ot War.” 

The questions raised are all valu- 
able; the answers up to a certain point 
likewise. Professor Ewing makes a 
thorough case for a world federation 
with actual governmental powers. He 
disposes of dozens ofthe currently 
fashionable objections. Thus to the 
Reinhold Niebuhr argument, which 
has kept so many liberal minds im- 
mobilized of late, namely, that a sense 
of world community must come first, 
he remarks that 


—the sentiment*of a supernational unity 
can be acquired only by working to- 
gether, and if you wait till this sentiment 
has developed before starting a super- 
national organization of government you 
will never start at all. 


But when he comes to his recom- 
mendations for changes in the United 
Nations, he fails to go all the way 
with his own arguments and convic- 
tions. He recognizes the. privileged 
and lawless position accorded the Big 
Five by the veto. He sees the near- 
impossibility of reaching decisions, 
when “unanimity means that the pace 
of the Big Five will be on the whole 
the pace of their slowest member.” 
But he looks at the one-nation-one- 
vote rule and cannot see over the top 
of it. The veto is obviously necessary 
under that rule, or the Big Five, with 
almost half the people of the world 
and only five votes, could be outvoted 
by the-small nations, who are now 
rewarded for their lack of unity by a 
majority in the Council and fifty 
votes in the Assembly. 

The author admits, as everyone 
must, that large groups of people 
ought to have more to say in world 


affairs than small ones. But since 
representation by population would 
lead in practice to government by the 
representatives of China and India, 
he can see no way out of the dilemma. 
He concludes unhappily that we will 
have to put up with the veto, perhaps 
giving it to any two instead of any 
one great power. 

His trouble is that he has refused 
to take a path marked “this way out,” 
simply because it is bordered by un- 
familiar looking bushes which might 
contain thorns. He says: 


The veto; though rough and ready, 
has the great advantage of avoiding the 
very intricate and invidious negotiations 
which would have been involved in 
working out in detail a system that 
gave a different number of votes to 
different states and yet did not fix the 
number by the straightforward method 
of counting the inhabitants. 


This assumption of “intricate and 
invidious negotiations” needs to be 
examined. Suppose units of produc- 
tion, such as can be found in a world 
almanac or statesmen’s yearbook, were 
adopted along with population. What 
is invidious about setting down that 
one nation has produced, in its best 
year, so many less kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, pounds of uranium, tons of 
steel, tons of shipping, -and dollars 
worth of agricultural products than 
another? What needs to be negotiated 
about the use of such figures? There 
they are, with probably even less room 
for argument than population figures. 

Those who have advocated the use 
of attractive intangibles such as “edu- 
cation and progress” will find that any 
chart they can make of those factors 
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Letters and Life 
will be amazingly close to the chart 
afforded by production ‘figures. 

Professor Ewing will recall that 
“numbering the people” once seemed 
so intricate and invidious that it was 
believed to be against God (I Chroni- 
cles XXI). It now seems the most 
simple and natural way in the world 
to determine the voting power of any 
group. For the sake of justice we 
need such a population measure in 
world government, but as long as 
power and _ productivity influence 
world decisions, why should they not 
also be measured? ; 

Then the veto will be seen for what 
Professor Ewing actually admits it 
is, a piece of political nonsense which 
was adopted in a shortsighted attempt 
to balance another piece of political 
nonsense. 


PLANNING AND PAYING FOR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT, edited by Abba P. 
Lerner and Frank D. Graham. Prince- 
ton University Press, $3, 


John J. Corson 


SOW nar WILL IT TAKE TO GET FULL 
employment?” The reader who seeks 
an answer to this pragmatic question 
will be especially interested in thé 
first and last chapters of this book. 
In the first, “Toward a Full Employ- 
ment Program: A Survey,” Albert 
Halasi summarizes and ties together 


the views of his association in this 


symposium. In doing this he makes 
clear how tax, wage, monetary, and 
credit, private and public investment, 
anti-monopoly, and foreign «trade 
policies all must be designed to create 
jobs. 

The last chapter, “An Integrated 
Full Employment Policy,” is a bril- 
liant essay by Abba P. Lerner, who 
first explains the much discussed 
theory of functional finance. Then 
he succeeds in weaving together into 
an integrated. full employment policy 
the diverse thoughts and suggestions 
of his partners in this symposium. 
He who reads while he runs can take 
this chapter and leave the balance of 
the book. Yet he must read carefully, 
for Lerner’s reasoning is tight and his 
exposition is not simple. 5 
‘Between these chapters, nine other 
labor economists and academicians 
offer papers which were first pre- 
sented in the summer of 1944 at the 


- Princeton-American Labor Conference | 


on International Affairs. Each dis- 
cusses a separate segment of the prob- 


ao 


lem of assuring full employment with 
a minimum of governmental inter- 
vention. Henry Simons, for example, 
writes of necessary federal tax reform. 
Broadus Mitchell describes the im- 
portance of full employment in the 
U. S. to maintenance of foreign trade. 

All in all, the book is very uneven. 
A few of its contributors offer original 
ideas and push forward the thinking 
as to how to achieve full employment. 
Most chapters simply rework the 
ground in specialized phases of, this 
problem. The technical economist 
will find here a worthwhile exercise 
in keeping abreast of modern eco- 
nomic thinking. The lay reader will 
have difficulty determining what these 
writers have to tell him as to how 
to have jobs, a high standard of 
living, and freedom, all at once. 

Yet despite its inadequacies, this 
book suggests that a decade of debate 
as to how to achieve full employment 
is yielding fruit. It does not prescribe 
an oversimplified “patent medicine 
remedy,” and it admits the brutal 
complexity of the American economy. 
Ten years of discussion, it implies, 
have reasonably: well-defined the com- 
plex of actions—public and private— 
which must be taken if the national 
economy is to yield jobs for all. 


TOWARD WORLD PROSPERITY, 
reer by Mordecai Ezekiel. Harper. 
5.50. 


Arthur R. Burns 


©Towarp Wortp Prosperity” wItt 
be a guide and stimulant to those 
anxious to plan a world in which 
there can be no World War III. The 
major part of the book consists of 
regional studies by twenty specialists 
defining the conditions for economic 
security and progress. They particu- 
larize the present miserable economic 
state of the world, somewhat lighten- 
ing the gloom with hopeful appraisals 
of, the economic potential of the 
various countries. 

The war-ravaged countries suffer 
primarily from physical destruction 
and economic disorganization. Al- 
though the northwest European coun- 
tries have made remarkable recovery 
since the fighting ceased, return to 


‘their full prewar standard of living 


bility of development both as to speed 


_ it mobilizes thought and skill.on th 


is hampered by uncertainties as to the 
kind of world in which they must 
adapt themselves. 

The future of Germany.is in part 
their future. America’s attitude to 
foreign trade will also determine their 
future. England and France have 
suffered economic damage but, even 
before the war, they were paving the 
way to decline by restriction of pro- 
duction and failure to adjust to a 
changing world. Reform, as well as 
reconstruction, is necessary. 

Russia, the subject of a sympathetic 
study, has revealed how rapidly in- 
dustrialization can be pushed without 
much outside financial aid but with 
considerable natural resources. The 
human costs of economic development 
have been heavy, yet Russia must 
now remake some of its past achieve- 
ments. It has both the will and the 
technique. 

In the Middle East, the Far East, 
Africa, and South America, there are 
considerable differences in well-being, 
but also many common patterns. Na- | 
tionalism and lack of supplies from 
customary sources have produced ° 
some wartime industrialization. 
Profitable wartime trading has yielded 
funds that will be available for de- 
velopment in some countries. But 
the majority of the population is too 
poor to provide an adequate home 


_ market for expanded industrial p#o- 


duction. Too many of these countries 
are run by classes who see little charm 
in removing this poverty. 

The present volume insists upon 
the interdependence of peace and 
prosperity. The industrial revolution 
must be completed throughout the 
world as part of a balanced expansion 
of both’ agriculture and industry. 
Otherwise, ideas—and especially so- 
cially destructive ones—will travel 
and multiply. Moral obligations apart 
(though not denied), America cannot 
afford not to play the leading role in 
assisting with capital and experience. 

But there remain some difficult 
questions. Will efforts to develop the 
most backward countries be frustrated 
by more increases in population? Can 
we improve our methods of measur- 
ing the cost of development? Do we. 
have very precise tests of the feasi- 


» 


and pattern? % 

The book will have served well if 
questions, and urges us along the 
only available road to world prosperity _ 
and stability. . ; . 


| 
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‘EXHIBIT A 


Flood Control 


Hdenied that forestation and erosion 
control were excellent, paying for 
themselves many times over, exclusive 
nf flood control. Everyone agreed that 
\they reduced the amount and retarded 
the speed of rainwater than ran off 
| into flooding streams. It was acknowl- 
sedged that holding the soil on the 
|land was preferable to letting it con- 
sstrict the river channel during floods, 
praising the crests, and emptying into 
tthe dammed up reservoirs and de- 
‘creasing their usefulness. 


' Sit tae Army Encrveers anv Con- 
: gress insisted on carrying flood con- 
itrol to an arbitrary stopping point in- 
: stead of to a logical conclusion. Gen- 
eral Jadwin’s view was that foresta- 
‘tion and soil conservation could do 
too little for flood control, and too 
slowly, to be embodied in a flood con- 
trol plan, and that reservoir control 
was useful only in special circum- 
stances. 

Forestation, he also. observed, was 
recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture because it would promote 
“a better timber supply, soil conser- 
yation, improved agricultural condi- 
tions, betterment of the livestock in- 
dustry and protection of publicly 
owned grazing lands, prevention of 
stream pollutiofi, increasing opportu- 
nities for outdoor recreation, and the 
protection of game and fish.” 

It never occurred to the Army En- 
gineers, apparently, that all these 
benefits might make forestation worth 
doing also for its effect on flood con- 
trol. “While forestation ... 
in the right direction . . . it cannot 
be considered as a measure warrant- 
ing inclusion in a comprehensive 
flood-control project,” General Jadwin 
wrote. In rather patronizing tones, he 
also wrote that the reservoir theory 
“Ss an ideal one when it fits.” He 
went on: 


It expects to hold the water where it 


falls, on comparatively cheap land, and 


where it can be held without harm to 
anyone. It aims to attack the problem 
at the starting point of the trouble but 
cannot always do this because sites and 
cheap lands are not always available 


is a step’ 


Recent Developments in Social Thinking 
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where the bulk of the rain falls. Some 
excellent plans for small reservoirs have 
been consummated successfully on this 
theory. The principle of reservoirs is 
sound within its field of application. 


As FOR THE Mississippi, GENERAL J AD- 
win said it was so big that flood con- 
trol measures by means of reservoirs 
on the tributaries would cost too 
much and do too little. Apparently 
he was thinking solely in terms of 
controls on the tributaries for the 
benefit of the main stream. But why 
not flood control on the. tributaries 
for their, own sake, letting them add 
up to flood control for the parent 
river? The policy makers had not be- 
gun to think in these stupendous but 
natural and necessary terms. 

If the Army Engineers and Con- 
gress could not see the importance of 
land treatment to floods, there were 
plenty who could see it. 

Farmers whose soil was washed off 
to the Gulf of Mexico could see it. 

Americans living along the Rio 
Grande, a levee-held river which is 
rising a foot a decade by filling with 
silt, can see it. 


Westerners of the cattle country. 


can see it, for overgrazing has 
stripped the soil of its protecting grass, 
letting rainwater race toward flood 
and carry the soil with it—and in the 
instance of sheep overgrazing has of- 
ten tamped the earth hard shut 
against the rain, speeding the runoff 
down an impervious slope, as do the 
Badlands. The only river on which 
this knowledge has been put into 
practice is the Tennessee. 

Nearly two decades after the Army 
Engineers got the money for the plan 
that was supposed to fix everything, 
flood disasters are still ravaging the 


Mississippi system. The flood of 1935 . 


took 125 lives and cost $39,000,000. 
Starting in 1943 there has been a flood 
disaster every year, costing $104—$93 
—$106—$45,000,000’s. In 1947, the cost 
soared to $164,000,000. Since the turn 
of the century, flood damage in the 
Mississippi River system has totaled 
more than a billion dollars. 

For the idea of mainstream flood 
control by means of tributary control 


ever to gain financial plausibility, a 
still further novel and knotty idea had 
to come into acceptance: that a dam 
and reservoir might well be operated 
for more than one purpose. Reser- 
voirs on the tributaries, if built for 
flood control alone, would cost so 
much that no one could ever seriously 
propose them. The situation would 
be changed if two or more purposes 
could be served, particularly if they 
included some income earning activity 
which would pay for itself and help 
to pay for the others. 

The good sense of making electric 
power such an income earning func- 
tion of public dams had been asserted 
by Theodore Roosevelt, but the 
multiple-purpose-dam idea was slow 
in €atching on. One reason was that 
privately owned electric utilities op- 
posed it. They did not want scarce, 
high electric power to be replaced 
with abundant, cheap. power. Their 
engineers maintained that a dam 
could not efficiently serve more than 
one purpose. 

The conclusive answer was the con- 
struction and operation of multi- 
purpose dans. Already in 1918, Wil- 
son Dam, at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
had been built for power and naviga- 
tion, and Boulder Dam, on the Colo- 
rado River, for flood control, irriga- 
tion, and power. Since 1933 the en- 
tire Tennessee River has been har- 
nessed by dams built for navigation, 
flood control, and electric power. As 
all these dams, from the Wilson for- 
ward, are going and successful con- 
cerns, the argument against multi- 
purpose dams and reservoirs is now a 
quaint relic but is stilt being pushed 
as propaganda in the hope that there 
are people who haven’t heard. 


Tue mutrerurrost pam IDEA STILL 
remains to be applied to a second 
river, and so does the idea of control- 
ling a main stream through its tribu- 
taries. These are big ideas, new ideas. 
What is more serious, they are ideas 
that cannot be placed into any of the 
government agencies without leaving 
major parts sticking out at incon- 
venient places. 

The Army Engineers, slow to be 
interested at all in multiple-purpose 
dams, now are interested only for 
flood control and navigation, which 
are their special assignments, and to 
a lesser extent, for power—the army 
never having been an ardent advocate 
of public power. The Reclamation 
Bureau is interested almost entirely 
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for irrigation and power, its own spe- 
cial assignments. The idea of control- 
ling floods at the tributaries is com- 
ing nearest to realization on the Mis- 
souri, where army and reclamation 
have united their plans into the Pick- 
Sloan Plan, named after its authors. 


Tue Pick-SLOAN PLAN FOLLOWS MOD- 
ern ideas for control of the Missouri 
by control of its tributaries. It falls 
short of the idea that floods and flood 
damage — including the loss of soil 
and siltation of streams—should be 
prevented by setting to work as soon 
as a drop of potential flood water falls 
on the land. This shortcoming ad- 
versely affects its single modern idea, 
the reservoir method, for the reser- 
voirs in the plan are designed on the 
assumption that soil will be washed 
into them. Accordingly, the dams 
have been designed high enough and 
the reservoirs big enough to take in 
the silt and still operate. The positive 
approach is to control the siltation 
and design the dams and reservoirs 
on the assumption that they are not 
to be allowed unnecessarily to fill up. 
The plan generously leaves the way 
open for federal soil control, foresta- 
tion, and other agencies to do some- 
thing about flood-control if they wish 
and can. It has done nothing to have 
these functions performed or to cor- 
relate them into a grand design. 
Congress and its flood control agent 


_are still behind the times in applying 


modern knowledge to flood control. 
They will continue behind the times, 
and flood control will continue to be 
a botch, as long as two things stand 
in the way. 

The first is Congress’ attachment to 
the pork barrel. Congress can’t boon- 
doggle with flood control for political 
advantage and expect the nation to 
get much out_of it. 

The second obstacle is the absence 
of an agency for its administration. 
The Army Engineers can’t tackle all 
the elements of the job because their 
authority from Congress is limited to 
a few phases of it. Through long 
habit, they have become accustomed 
to giving first place to the particular 
phases of flood control that are as- 
signed to them, and minimizing those 
phases not assigned to them, until 
they can -honestly believe that their 


limited view is all the view there is. 


They. are, moreover, so intimately 
tied in with the pork barrel system, 
and have been a part of it so long, 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


that it is difficult to see how either 
could operate apart from the other. 


Some people think the answer is 
a development corporation similar to 
TVA, with an assignment broad 
enough to take the flood control prob- 
lem and integrate it with all the other 
controls needed—for power, for navi- 
gation, for irrigation, for soil control, 
forestation, the conservation of wild 
life, and for recreation. That approach 
would take in all the modern findings 
about flood control, as opposed to the 
historic approach, which takes in as 
few as is politic. 


The basis for something better than 
the Pick-Sloan Plan is available in the 
MVA bill which Senator Murray of 
Montana has introduced in the third 
version in three years—with the co- 
sponsorship now of Senators Johnston,_ 
Pepper, Langer, and Taylor. Objectors 
say the Murray bill is too sweeping 
and does not go realistically far 
enough in concessions. : 

On the opposing side are westerners 
determined that private water rights, 
enforced by the states, must be upheld 
at all costs. The chief weakness of 
their position is that the messed up 
water rights cannot be brought into 
a semblance of order without federal 
intervention—which is just why ob- 
jectors fight MVA. Federal interven- 
tion, in fact, is likely to be one and the 
same whether it is under the Pick- 
Sloan Plan or MVA. 

President Truman has done little 
to improve the situation. He has de- 
clared himself in favor of MVA and 
at every opportunity has knifed it, 
beginning when, as presiding officer 
of the Senate, he sent the Murray bill 
to a hostile committee. 


W tar’ sorr oF chpsciysu: Wine IT 
take to meld these viewpoints? A col- 
lapse of the army-reclamation make- 
shift from sheer futility would do it, 
and there are growing evidences of 
dissatisfaction with its faults. A na- 
tional depression might show up 
halfway measures as too painfully 
inadequate to be tolerated. The water- 
rights objectors might open their 
minds to the Murray bill, and the 
Murray bill might be further amended. 
to become acceptable to them. 
Floods in the United States can be 
controlled. The science’ of engineer- 
ing knows how. Its opportunity to 
function remains to be decided by the 
science of politics. | 


SURVEY 


\XHIBIT B 


Housing continued from 
page 472 

. Maximum cost to the federal goy- 
rmment of everything envisaged in 
ine bill would amount to only $160,- 
00,000 a year. Hopes have been ex- 
iressed that altogether the incentives 
provided would raise the output of 
rivate enterprise to at least 1,000,000 
welling units a year. In that event 
he subsidy program (during the four 
ears concerned) would not amount 
o as much as 10 percent of the total. 

Subsidized housing is, however, the 
most bitterly contested provision in 
the bill. For the question of how to 
»rovide acceptable dwellings for 
American families unable to pay for 
hem in the private market reveals 
leep cleavages in philosophies. In the 
view of most real estate interests, the 
matter should be treated simply as 
poor relief. 

The contrary view—held by a wide 
«ange of political opinion including 
that of Senator Taft and the majority 
yof the 1946 Senate — is that decent 
ihousing for every American family is 
1of much greater national concern than 
tare the other necessaries of life. A 
bad living environment, it is pointed 
out, leads to crime and disease and 
to impairment of future citizenship. 

Families who are unable to pay the 
cost of decent dwellings, although 
‘meeting their other expenses, should 
not be subjected to charity. It is not 
their fault that proper housing costs 
too much. Hence it is the duty of 
local governments (with federal and 
state aid) to meet the need. The dif- 
ference between rents paid and the 
actual cost should be made up by pub- 
lic subsidies. And this should be done 
as in the case of education or other 
public services furnished for less than 
the individual pays in taxes. 

Here then, simply but accurately, is 
the issue. It loses simplicity only 
when means are sought (as through 
the U. S. Housing Authority before 
the war) to put the public subsidy 
theory into practice. Opponents not 
only object to the principle; they go 
on to citicize almost every phase of 
the prewar experiment. Their most 
telling indictment may be sum- 
marized as follows. They say: 


The least that public housing advo- 
es have proposed or produced under 
prewar USHA would result in_ 


dwellings much more costly than the 
majority of American families — who 
must pay the taxes for the subsidies— 
can afford to live in. If this difficulty 
were overcome, by setting minimum 
standards and then using the powers 
of government to see that they were 
met, the ultimate outcome would be 
nothing short of sogialigation of the 
business of producing dwellings and 
selling and renting them—an irreparable 
plunge towards communism. 


In the matter of costly houses, it 
might be said in rebuttal that getting 
rid of slums, a concomitant part of 
the program, is an urgent social, as 
well as economic, need. 

As to socialism and communism, 
logic faces that possibility. But the 
common sense view is that although 
these dreadful things could happen, 
they are no more likely than in many 
another current enterprise, since in 
any event the program would take a 
long time; it would be under the con- 
trol of local governments; and the 
people could always stop it. 

Right now, however, passage of the 
TEW bill would tend to stimulate 
private enterprise to produce more 
dwellings than would otherwise be 
constructed. This would be relief well 
worth providing, even though—as ap- 
pears likely—the new houses would 
be mainly for well-to-do rather than 
moderate - to - poor families. The bill 
would, moreover, provide some low- 
rent housing through subsidy. 


Bor war or THE FUNDAMENTALS? 
To arrive at realistic conclusions, let 
us imagine first an ideal American 
solution. The outline that follows 
does, to be sure, dream of an unprece- 


‘dented tour de force on the part of 


private enterprise, but it would be well 
within the best of American traditions. 

‘Suppose that one hundred of our 
largest corporations decided that, iri 
efficiency, the house-building industry 
must be brought quickly abreast of 
the automdbile industry. Each cor- 
poration puts up $5,000,000 in cash 
and subscribes $5,000,000 more on call, 
to produce dwellings in all parts of 
the country. Why the concern needs 


to be so gigantic will appear presently. 


Operations ‘would be continuous. 


All feasible methods of prefabrication | 


of parts or of complete houses would 
be used, and assembly-line techniques 
would be applied to erection on the 
site. No doubt some important tech- 
nical improvements in the procedure 
would be made shortly. But methods 
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already are available. whereby great 
cost reductions could be achieved at 
once—if production were large scale 
and continuous. .Assume for purposes 
of the discussion that building codes 
would not block operations. Sales re- 
sistance by buyers or tenants is almost 
unthinkable now. 

This billion-dollar housing com- 
pany would go first to the building 
trades unions. It would announce 
that it was going to hire so and so 
many thousands of building mech- 
anics. It would train additional ones 
for the new kinds of operations re- 
quired. All would be in effect en- 
gaged by the year, or at any rate 
enough employment would be guar- 
anteed to provide a much higher an- 
nual take-home pay than building 
workers have ever enjoyed before. 
But in return, the unions would have 
to agree to scrap (for these particular 
contracts) all rules and practices that 
might prevent maximum labor pro- 
ductivity during the reasonable num- 
ber of hours a week agreed upon. 
Present unions would be invited to 
iccept these conditions, but the com- 
pany would make it clear that it was 
going to hire the workers anyhow. 

Next, the principal manufacturers 
of building materials would be in- 
formed that the company was going 
to buy directly from factory to site 
in large quantities. It would buy 
from established factories, if possible. 
If not, it would build its‘own plants. 

Almost. certainly, because of its 
great financial strength, the company 
would get what it wanted from both 
labor and manufacturers. Then, as- 
suming good organization and man- 
agement, it would begin to produce 
acceptable dwellings at from 25 to 50 
percent below the current market. 
And it would still make substantial 


. profits. The initial backers would find 


that, instead of having merely con- 
tributed to a patriotic undertaking, 
they had made a sound jnvestment. 

In that event, other big housing 
companies would soon come in. Most 
of the small builders and middlemen 
would be absorbed. A few would be 
left (as there are now a few mer- 
chant tailors) to produce custom-built 
houses for families able to pay for 
them. But the needed revolution in 
residential construction would be for 
all practical purposes complete. The 
occasional present day large insurance 
company development falls short of 
this effect because it does not attempt 
to re-shape the old system. 


‘values have been written off) of land 


- importance is potential only, since th 


going that all three of these new 


Enactment of the TEW bill migt 
help to bring this revolution abou 
through the three innovations met 


‘tioned above. One of them is the pre 


vision to insure a minimum yield o 
the entire investment in rental hous 
ing projects owned and operated b 
financial institutions, such as life in 
surance companies and savings bank: 
and by companies organized for th 
purpose. The guarantee would en 
courage more of the kind of develop 
ments already undertaken by a fev 
New York institutions. Conceivabl; 
it might lead to a solution of the prob 
lem of rental housing (over half th 
dwellings in the cities and towns o} 
the country), somewhat along the 
lines of the private enterprise solutior 
we've imagined. 

Apparently for this very ° reason 
however, it is vigorously opposed by 
the majority of real estate interests 
and home builders: These groups 
take the position that the residential 
construction industry is now the only 
important field of industry left to 
“small business” and preservation of 
it is vital to our American way of 
economic life. 

Sentimentally, and maybe on deeper 
grounds, the argument deserves con- 
sideration. But the fact remains: that, 
without mass production, the cost of 
a dwelling will remain comparable to 
the cost of a handmade automobile. 

New and potentially important in 
the TEW bill, also, is the provision 
for federal housing research. This at 
the start would be inadequately f- 
nanced and the research probably too 
narrow. But it is a start. If conducted 
with imagination and boldness, then 
enlarged as experience is gained, it 
might lead to accomplishments of the 
utmost value. 


"Timp oF THE DEPARTURES 18 THE 
proposed arrangement for federal aid 
for the redevelopment (mainly by pri 
vate enterprise when excess property 


in slums and blighted areas. Because 
of the large scale of the operations 
contemplated for any given city, and 
of the improvement in urban living! 
conditions that might result, the pre 
posal is quite as important as any- 
thing in the bill. But here again the 


initial appropriations envisaged ar 
insignificant for the task involved. 
“It should be evident from the fore 


proaches to the housing problem 


2 ‘ys 7 a 
: m3 J 


| 
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bh an extremely cautious, experimen- 
/ nature. But with the other pro- 
sions of the bill, they represent the 
st ambitious effort ever made in 
nerica eventually to solve the prob- 
a. The program was drawn up, 
wmreover, after long and careful study 
the facts. It represents recognition 
the responsibility of government 
|} housing, from both the social and 
2 economic point of view—both as 
“matter of living environment for 
merican families and of utilization 
. American. productive resources for 
re satisfaction of one of America’s 
ost urgent needs. 
There are three reasons why the 
il should be passed at once—unless 
istill more far reaching measure can 
devised: 
It does promise some immediate re- 
£ of the emergency. 
[It is a start, however timid, to- 
ard coming to grips with funda- 
entals. 
‘And this first step might be fol- 
rwed by others that would really 


thieve the ends that decent Ameri- | 


as desire. 

The 1947 bill, as well as the previ- 
as one, has been hailed with enthusi- 
sm, or at any rate sober approval, 
y large numbers of Democrats and 
epublicans alike. Not only the “lib- 
al” but also the “conservative” press, 
; represented by the New York 
wmes and the Herald Tribune, has 
rged its passage. It has been praised 
y an impressive company of col- 
mnists and radio commentators. 
And yet the House of Representa- 


ves refused even to hold hearings 


1 it! Surely zhat is not too much to 
“pect. wy 

One of the last moves of Congress 
fore the July adjournment was the 
eation of a joint committee to in- 
sstigate the entire subject of housing. 
Je can only assume that this com- 
‘ittee means business and give it the 
snefit of all doubts in advance. 
But its task must not be treated as 
perfunctory one. Possibilities are 
ry great if they are only seized 
9on. The need, as of today, is to 
ew and bring up to date the 
dies already made by the Senate 
mittees, preferably by extensive 
lic hearings. If these were con- 
d with wisdom and skill—if all 
issues were brought out clearly 
‘simply, so that as many as pos- 
he people could be aroused 


roblem—if all sides of con- 
ded > 9 i 


iP ae a oe, F 


beyond the superficial aspects” 


asi. 4 . ee | i 


troversial questions were given pub- 
licity — then the democratic process 
would have a chance to work. 

Nobody then would expect the 
housing problem to be solved over- 
night. Few would be inclined to 
count on the TEW bilkeGf the deci- 
sion were to pass it) for more than a 
first short step. But the people at 
large, and both rather than just one 
of the two houses of Congress, would 
be in a position to decide what to do 
about housing in the full light of the 
essential facts. 


EXHIBIT C 


Shelterbelts 


proposal that many F yropeans felt 
called on to comment. The attitude 
of smost European foresters could be 
summed up about like this: 


continued from 
page 474 


i 
With the magnificent opportunities in 
America for practical advances in forest 
conservation, what a pity that such a 
sum be not spent for more suitable and 
more promising conservation projects 
applied to existing forests. 


Only a few of the opposition ever 
took time to visit the plains and sur- 
vey the conditions. Some who did, 
recognized that something should be 


done. Still, most of them lacked the | 


foresight and faith which was neces- 
sary to get actual help to the people. 

Hilding Siversen, special correspon- 
dent to the Washington Post, wrote 
from Lincoln, Neb., in 1934: 


No one doubts the sincerity of the 
proposal or the good intentions back of 
it. President Roosevelt has seen a vision 
similar to that of his illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake, with regard to the 
conservation of natural resources, with 
special emphasis upon forestation. His 
dream of a hundred-mile-wide belt, to 
stop high winds and retain some of the 
rainfall, is envisaged as a grandiose ad- 
venture in idealism, Wellsian in scope. 


This was the way it went, even 
though shelterbelts had been success- 


D-day set for 
finish fight 
against — 
11,000,000 


Americans! 


New book alerts 
public to attack 


Powerful forces are girded for a 
showdown fight against the economic 
strength of 11,000,000 members of co- 
operatives in the United States. The 
continued spectacular growth of the 
‘movement is said to be a subversive 
threat to the American system of free 
enterprise. In this book of the hour the 
outstanding authority on co-operatives 
presents a threefold challenge to con- 
sumers, producers and monopolists and 
tells what the real issues are, what the 
real stakes are, and how co-operatives 
can capitalize on their unprecedented 
opportunity for expansion. 


The ; 


CO-OPERATIVE — 


ful in many parts of the world. In a er 
1843, Russia had established a forest. C KR AL Fe 


experiment station in its prairie region 


to develop shelterbelt plantings, at the | by Bertram B F owl er “all 


same time hiring a group of German 
foresters to explore the world for 
trees. American types were used suc- 
cessfully. From 1843 to 1890, Russia 
sponsored an extensive prairie-shelter- 
belt planting program. 

In 1926, Hungary passed a law 
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rial. Copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings and maps. $2.50 
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tion, Department of Public Informa- 
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from July 1, 1946 to 


ees when it Samer a 
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which compelled the planting of trees 
in its prairie regions. Even today, Po- 
land is launching a shelterbelt pro- 
gram, having obtained the services of 
E. H. Munns of our Forest Service, 
who figured largely in our program. 
Russia, too, is now ready to restart 
its war-retarded 1937 proposal to plant 
5,000,000 acres to shelterbelt in its 
plains area, to extend from above 
Leningrad to Odessa. 

This history abroad had little effect 
on the opposition, but to Roosevelt it 
provided the basis for hope. He could 
not shut his eyes to the plight of the 
Great Plains and what effect a con- 
tinuation of such conditions might 
have on the general welfare of the 
nation. And who could forget the 
great dust storm of 1934? On May 12 
Gherhae year, for the first time in 
American history, the eastern seaboard 
was darkened by a stupendous cloud 
that originated in the drought stricken 
fields of the plains. It had been esti- 
mated that at least 300,000,000 tons of 
rich soil were swept away in this 
giant dust storm. ! 


R ooseverr KNEW THAT THIs LosT TOP- 
soil was a serious jolt to the agri- 
cultural health and wealth of the na- 
tion. If the farmers and ranchers were 
not given some type of special help, 
he reasoned, far too many would 
abandon their fields to the wrath of 
the wind. Where erosion had already 
made such a beginning, he knew it 
would take manpower, care, and per- 
sonal interest ‘to protect the land and 
hang on to the remaining fertility. 
Roosevelt wanted to keep agriculture 
productive throughout the nation — 
highly and permanently productive. 
This left no room anywhere for ruin- 
ous erosion or for periodic migra- 
tions of families. 

A later survey by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service confirmed Roosevelt’s 
fears. The Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas, eonga 
which the shelterbelt was to be 


| planted, totaled more than 409 ,000,000 


acres. More than half the area had 
lost from 25 percent to all of its origi- 
| nal topsoil, most of © it by wind. 
| Roosevelt hoped | d 

| fae eee 


area, which takes in nearly a fifth of 
continental United States. It was thi 


i 


Y 


cent of the total soil movement by 
wind erosion is below the height of 
twelve inches. Trees bordering a field 
on the windward side raise the wind 
to considerable heights and thus pro- 
tect the field for a considerable width. 

As it turned out, thousands of farm- 
ers and their families did move from 
the Great Plains to California follow- 
ing the severe droughts of 1934 and 
1936. Few will forget the “Okies.” — 

Meanwhile, conservation programs 
began to have a favorable effect on 
farmers’ thinking and in encouraging 
them to remain in the plains. A No- 
vember 1936 editorial in a local paper 
of Haskell County, Kan., expressed 
the feeling of many farmers: 


Here on the High Plains the spirit 
of confidence and hope and well being 
(due to the general improvement in ag- 
riculture) is reflected, although we have 
been without a major crop for five years. 
The irrepressible determination of the 
people is by way of justifying itself. 
There is no longer any question of de- 
feat. There is, instead, some planning 
of how to spread the income from a 
promising wheat crop over the gaps of 
the last five years. No widespread 
splurging is included in these plans. A 
wheat crop will launch a new era of 
self-finance, systematic management of 
the High Plains—because since the last 
crop the farmers have been doing a lot 
of reading and the government a lot of 
organizing. 


ee WAS PROBABLY THE FEELING OF 

Cm 
most farmers and ranchers who re- 
mained in this six-state, Great Plains 


type of faith that farmers in the shel- 
terbelt states had which was justified 
in 1945 by cash farm receipts of nearls 
$5,000,000,000. And it remains’ tk 
feeling of practically all who weai 
ered the plains crisis and took ad 
tage of the help given by their 
ernment in scientific soil and w. 
conservation and acest tees 
control, 
In 1942, when the Shelerbel be 
gray was Bugis: ie 


the zdea and value 
and windbreaks of 


as terminated, 
shelterbelts 

jiurse remained. 
‘The Soil Conservation Service had 
en using tree planting as a practical 
freasure for wind erosion control 
ace 1933. Up to that time, more 
van 51,000 acres in the six states had 
en planted to trees by farmers with 
pil Conservation Service technical as- 
tstance. The practice has been used, 
yong with fifty to sixty other con- 
rvation measures, according to the 
upability and needs of each area. 


S PART OF THE THOROUGH, ACRE-BY- 
cre work, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
e technicians, since 1942, have helped 
mers in the Great Plains to plant 
1ore than 26,000 acres to shelterbelts, 
early 12,000 acres for other purposes, 
ad continued maintenance of those 
lanted earlier. Had it not been for 
rartime labor shortages, and a re- 
ction in available seedlings, the 
tate would undoubtedly have been 
nuch greater. 

' The potential job that remains is 
tificult to estimate. Sdme idea of its 
nagnitude can be obtained, however, 
om the fact that planned farms on 
il conservation districts that were 
rnable to plant during the war could 
“Ow use approximately 32,000,000 
ees to bring this work up to date. 
*armers have had so much difficulty 
m securing trees at reasonable prices 
hat one group of soil conservation 
fistricts in North Dakota has pur- 


hased an abandoned Prairie States - 


forestry Project nursery and within 
nother year will be in a position to 
sroduce 2,000,000 trees. 

Plains people. say the trees take the 
ting out of winter winds—the same 
vinds that sweep up the dust storms 
a times of drought. They tell how 
heir livestock is protected by wind- 


ell how it is easier to shock wheat 
ind how trees make life more pleas- 
int. Trees, grass, and properly used 
all oiten a rue ePUntT Yes make 


le in the plains like gar- 


re or trees. Bey 


yreaks and how crops do better on : 
he lee side of the planting. Others 


ples asant place to raise a family: 


iched in between protect- 
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out of the garden make life better out 
here in the open country.” 

Also emphatic in praise of the shel- 
terbelt are farmers like Hugh Stemler, 
near Lagrange, Wyo., who has five’ 
rows of trees on his irrigated land. 


There isn’t much snow in this coun- | 


try. But the snow that does fall, doesn’t 
blow away. It stays between these rows 
of trees. It melts in the spring and the 
water soaks into the ground. | Since the 
ground dries out more slowly where it 
is protected from the winds, I save 

irrigation water. And for a distance Bi 


about two hundred feet east of each 
-windbreak, crops are sole double those bleak | homes and the provisions 


farther out. 
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conservation measures. Millions of 
trees were successfully planted by the 
shelterbelt program, where trees had 
never grown before. More than 250,- 
600,000 are growing on more than 31, 
000 farms in the six states. 


Shortly before President Roosevelt's ee 
death he received a fresh confirmation < 
‘of the success of his Shelterbelt idea. — a ie : 


Greatly pleased, he wrote back “from 


the middle of the Atlantic,” on his — a r 
return trip from Yalta and asked for 


a report to give more detail as to | 
tain by-products of the plantings, i 
cluding the added charm to heretof 


attractive ‘picnic: ground and — 
ional facilities. — 
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The Menningers of Topeka continued from page 477 


the umpire. Tommy took a mock 
punch at him. 

“Okay,” the psychiatrist said. “Stop 
the action. Let’s talk this over. Isn’t 
it a fact that some guys are just sore 
losers, blaming the umpire or anv- 
body else every time they strike out?” 

This started a discussion, casual at 
first, gaining momentum. From 
Tommy, the conversation turned to 
other life situations, the psychiatrist 
skillfully relating facts to the patients’ 
own problems. 

The Winter spirit cuts across color 
lines. Dr. Rutherford Stevens, Jr., a 
young ex-major in charge of a neuro- 
logical ward, is the first Negro doctor 
to serve in a non-segregated veterans’ 
hospital. There is no Jim Crow. 
Negro and white veterans are treated 
alike in mixed wards. 


‘Tue spmir or movern PSYCHIATRY, 
radiating from Winter, is catching on 
in other veterans hospitals and help- 
ing to transform the VA program, de- 
rided only yesterday as “the back- 
waters of American medicine,” into 
a headwater of scientific treatment. 
Generals Bradley and Hawley encour- 
age the heads of the growing VA 
miracle being wrought on the Kansas 
plains. 

“We're putting our chips on Win- 
ter and the Menningers,” Dr. Hawley 
told me. “We want Winter to be a 
model for all our veterans hospitals, 
demonstrating that the best medical 
care costs least in the end. Topeka 
is a proving ground.” 

This is the remarkable product of a 
little group of professionals who re- 
jected the blandishments of metro- 
politan centers to join up with the 
Menningers in the prairies. It is the 
fulfillment of a dream of a visionary 
horse-and-buggy doctor forty years 
back, a dream inspired by the sight of 
another country doctor’s dream come 

true. ~~, 2 

There is a link more than coinci- 
dence between the Mayos and the 
Menningers. Back in 1908, . Dr. 
Charles F. Menninger, a Topeka phy- 
sician with. an insatiable lust for 
fresh knowledge, journeyed to Ro- 
chester to see at first hand what the 
growing Mayo Clinic was all about. 
He talked to Dr. Charlie and Dr. 
Will and to their father, a surgeon, 
who had started his sons on their 
way to group practice. He spent a 


500 
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week and returned, a convert to the 
Mayo teamwork idea. 

At home again, he told his wife, 
Flora, and his two sons that medical 
knowledge had become too complex 
for any individual to master satis- 
factorily, and that the way of modern 
medicine was by groups or teams 
where skills, techniques, and equip- 
ment could be pooled under one roof. 

He calmly announced he was going 
to start a group practice clinic in To- 
peka. But his confreres turned a cold 
shoulder to his evangelism, so he pa- 
tiently waited for his sons to grow up. 
Karl, born in 1893, got his M.D. at 
Harvard in 1917, was a navy lieuten- 
ant during World War I, returned 
for postgraduate study, became a bril- 
liant protégé of the psychiatric genius, 
Professor Ernest E. Southard, turned 
down tempting offers from the East 
Coast, and went back to Topeka 
where he and his father started the 
Menninger Clinic in 1923. 

When Brother Will, born in 1899, 
took his medical degree at Cornell 
in 1925, he made the team a trio. 

Gradually, they were joined by 
others who shared their dream. It 
became a mark of pride to be known 
as a Menninger-trained man. 

The Menninger Clinic, treating 
mental cases on an out-patient basis, 
with the patients living off the 
grounds, ‘steadily expanded and _ in- 
creased in fame. Through the years, 
this practice turned Topeka into one 
of the most psychiatry-conscious com- 
munities in the land. 


"Tue srorrers, sPURRED ON BY THEIR 
wise and kindly father, gradually ac- 
quired renown for their psychiatric 
work. And here they have built a 
living, dynamic monument to Freud, 
founder of the most sophisticated of 
the medical arts. 

World War II separated the Men- 
ningers, and marked a new turn in 
their careers. ‘Dr. Will went into the 
army and rose to be chief of the 
Medical Corps Neuropsychiatric Di- 
vision. Dr. Karl stayed in Topeka, 
holding together the Menninger en- 
terprises and needling the country on 
the critical need for training psychiat- 
ric personnel to meet the inevitable 
acute postwar shortage. | ' 

The brothers were reunited last 
August as a working team. The tall 


.sons of old Doc Menninger fit to- 


gether like carpenter’s mortise and 
tenon joint. Contrasting sharply in 
personality, they are almost the per 
fect foils for each other. 

Dr. Karl is restless and excitable, 
often explosive and epigrammatic im 
conversation, throwing out sparks 
Psychiatrists who delight in diagnosis 
might call him an extrovert manic 
type. He is one of the can’t-sit kind, 
pacing the floor and punctuating his 
cascading words with sweeping ges 
tures of his cigaret-holding hand. The 
gruff mannerisms and bluff talk cause 
many a casual acqquantance to miss 
the exceedingly sensitive heart be 
neath the defensive armor. 

Karl Menninger is an idea man, a 
sparkplug, a promoter. Often, during 
a hot parlor discussion he will cut in: 

“All right, we've done a lot of talk- 
ing about this. Now what are we 
going to do about it?” 

Like as not, his friends will hold 
up their hands in mock horror: 

“Please, Karl, don’t organize us 
again!” 

Dr. Will is more cautious in state- 
ment, less ebullient, far gentler in ap- 
proach, sometimes almost shy. Hi: 
modesty is unaffected and disarming 
He has a knack of breaking down 
suspicion and jealousy in a profession 
peculiarly replete with hostilities. 

When he was appointed neuropsy- 
chiatric chief of the army, many rep 
tics prophesied that chaos would en. 
sue on two counts. Orthodox military 
psychiatrists would never follow an 
avowed Freudian, and Menninget 
would be too soft to stand the gaff ol 
line officers prepared to scuttle any 
reforms he’d attempt. General Men. 
ninger overcame the obstacles amaz: 
ingly. His “nut doctors” gained the 
grudging respect of the regulars, anc 
the army’s archaic system of dealing 
with mental disorder: was drastically 
modernized. 2 

Dr. Will has just completed a book 
on military psychiatry in World Wai 
II. Dr. Karl already is the author o 
several popular psychiatric works, in 
cluding “Love Against Hate,” “Mar 
Against Himself,” and “The Humar 


Mind.” ‘y 

Karl and Will Menninger lead vik 
private lives. Both are happily mar 
ried. Both diligently pursue thei 
hobbies. Dr. Karl is a chess enthusi 
ast, and likes to wind. up the day’ 
work with a game. He acquired fror 
his father a deep love for the soil 
and is a board member of the socie 
called The Friends of the Land. — 
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Both Dr. Karl and Dr. Will ‘take 
ciously their duties as citizens. They 
nve in community organizations. 
th are active in movements for bet- 
| race relations. 


AST SPRING, WHEN BUDGET CUTTING 
( Congress threatened to ruin the 
weloping medical program in the 
sterans Administration, Dr. Karl 
»ew a bombshell in the form of an 
-raordinarily blunt letter to General 
waar Bradley. It stated, in vivid lan- 
age, what a ruinous effect the cuts 
seady had had on VA staff morale. 


\We all realize that this is not your 
aadley’s) idea, but that your hand 
being forced and that certain mem- 
ss of Congress think that this is just 
oolitical item. But they should know 
.t there are many of us who are not 
iliticians and not disposed to submit 
p political maneuvers. I came into this 
gram because I saw the possibility 

developing a great thing for the 
cerans and for the Nation. . . . But 
aand many others like me, will drop 
| like a hot cake if penny wise and 
und foolish policies are forced upon 

I am not willing to be connected 
‘th something shoddy or second-rate, 
something for which I must apolo- 


WE. ww 


‘Such language from a government 
aploye, according to present Wash- 
gton standards, would be considered 
subordinate if not subversive. But 
eneral Bradley hailed the letter, had 
published, and expressed the hope 
at “every American would read it.” 
he VA request was not cut and Dr. 
arl stayed at his post. 

Th an address last May, before the 
merican Psychiatric Association 
hich named him president, Dr. Will 
‘ged his colleagues to join in a 
iited front against the “social neu- 
ses,” saying: 


Psychiatry is a medical science but it 
also a social science. The psychiatrist, 
ore than the physician in any other 
edical discipline, must concern himself 
ith the social situation of his patient. 
1 no other speciality is there the rou- 
ne necessity of considering the environ- 
ental background and the modification 
‘ that environment and the personal 
lationships involved. 
. as e 
First among the causes of social 
roses he named “the widespread 
dice and discrimination against 
ons because of race or color or 
igion.” Involuntary unemployment 
‘ontinued on page 503) 


Nets $100 From Writing At 
Beginning of Course 


“As a result of my N.I.A. training, in the last three months I have netted 
over $100, and this is only the beginning. The first results came from 
phoning in newspaper tips to the various metropolitan newspapers in our 
area. Your course taught me how to recognize these values. This work 
resulted in my becoming the local correspondent for one of the papers. 
In addition, I have sold my first article to Parents Magazine. Although it 
was a short one on the children and their pets, I received $25. With all 
the bad luck we have had, it has been a ray of sunshine.’”? —Mrs. Patricia 
Peters, 9605 S. Melvina Avenue, Oaklawn, Illinois. 


What Makes Writing Ability Grow? 


For a number of years the Newspaper 
Institute of America has been giving 
FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men 
and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire 
to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability, 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be 
called a “born writer” has filled out our 
Writing Aptitude Test. We have'not yet 
discovered a single individual miracu- 
lously endowed by nature with all the 
qualities that go to make up a successful 
author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas— 
and a dull, uninteresting style. Another 
has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and _ techni- 
que. A third has a natural writing 
knack—yet lacks judgment and know- 
ledge of human behavior. In each case 
success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 

Here then, is the principal reason why 
so many promising writers fail to go 
ahead, Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out, 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER INSTITUTE training 


is based on journalism—continuous 
writing—the sort of training that turns 


out more successful writers than any other — 


experience, Many of the authors of to- 
day’s “best sellers’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 


September. 


‘Copyright 1947 Newspaper Institute of America. “~ 
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Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y- 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writin 


further information about writing for profit; as promised in Survey Graphic, 


“Address ...se+:29°' pilheldudeesrned « Lordeitegs rR ot Rite 


k here if you are eligible under the [ 
(all trees poneics confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
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One advantage of our New York Copy 
Desk Method is that it starts you writing 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Weel: by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropoli- 
tan daily. 

All your writing is individually cor- 
rected and criticized by veteran writers 
with years of experience “breaking in” 
new authors, They will point out those 
faults of style, structure or viewpoint that 
keep you from progressing, At the same 
time they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for building up and developing 
your natural aptitudes, 

In fact, so stimulating is this association 
that student members often begin to sell their 
work before they finish the course. We. do 
not mean to insinuate that they skyrocket into 
the “big money,” or become prominent over- 
night. Most beginnings are made with earnings 
of $25, $50, $100 or more for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, poems, articles 
on business, homemaking, travel, sports, recipes, 
local, club and church activities, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 

Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about 
your writing ambitions, send for our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of 


VETERANS 
This course 
approved for 


out obligation. You 
will enjoy it. Fill in 
and send the coupon 
today. Newspaper In- 
stitute of America, 
One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


(Founded 1925) 


Veterans’ 
Training 


g- Aptitude Test and 
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SITUATIONS WANTED WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 
Se | . . 4 bl 
-PRECTR : a, ‘ASE SUPERVISOR: Male or female. Mini- WANTED at an early date a thoroughly capable, 

INTERESTED in pecuiis SuperS CHE ea ae pes requirements include MSS from accred- trained and experienced man to become Di- 
an Orphanage. An yo NE ree 770.000 ited school with previous supervisory experi- rector of Casework Services and Associate 
building, having contactec more t an pues ence in agency handling family or children’s Superintendent of a large, privately supported, 
boys and girls aati 13 ae ba ier casework program. Salary up to $4,200. Chal- state-wide, non-sectarian, child-placing and 
pet, Aa abity 108 pe ke ne ate ‘ ‘ ee o AG lenging opportunity. Family & Children’s child welfare agency in Florida. Good salary 
ce olin ge ee ena wiee 6 8 oar a : Service, 602 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. and permanent position assured, Must be cap- 
corporeal methods used, 8616 Survey. re ee ee Ra che Sema able public speaker, have experience in money 

; ; ; raising, public relations, and case work serv- 

DIRECTOR of Boys Home which is closing CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child ices. Address communications to Children’s 
desires similar position. Prefer challenging op- Care Agency has. two staff vacancies. | pay Home Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated 
portunity in new or established agency for in accordance with professional training ar Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Florida. 
boys. Have a thorough knowledge of pepe | experience. pa aadtair”kaMantee eae Veet y 
dent, pre-delinquent and delinquent boys anc least one years graduate tral ; : WOMAN 
their croblecas. Available now. 8580 Survey. Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa Sy Oe ete apts dere Neh -. eae 

5 Los Angeles 14, California. FOR ADMINISTRA 
papa nhl Silk : FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTA , 
DENT, HOUSE- } 

A STASTER. HEAD SUPERVISOR and GUID- COUNTY CASE WORKER NEEDED. Family SHEET LO oS ot eee ek 
ANCE COUNSELOR, interested in Depen- Agency expanding its county perce aes. A SECRETARY, , : 
dent Children’s Institution, Home or Private wares: Be icaeetare | traces: BIO? ere ay 
3 3 i i i . Car required. — : - : 
See eecedi cemertios SEPA Te ori cit 411 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pennsyl- SUPERVISOR, man or woman for child guid- 
Administrative ability. Available now. 8612 vania. Salary commensurate with expertence. ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 
Survey bat ee by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 

1 Os CR eM a ES ner oN, eee ; and close supervision of an outstanding na- 

ENIOR and UNIOR CASEWORKERS tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a | 
Ss , E 

SEEKING PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN, wanted for home finding and adoptive studies, child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
EDITOR? Am trained in group work in excellent supervision assured. Salary range— work desirable. Interesting and challenging 
education, co-op, labor, Negro fields. ‘Wide $2200 to $3300. Write to. the Children’s Home opportunitv. Apply Jewish Child Guidance 
newspaper, publications experience. Full data, Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated Building, Bureau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
Bd FE doe ote State salary offered. Jacksonville 2, Florida. 

D. . ey. 
Laces == ; SUPERVISOR—for BEscesicye Dope pe 
CASEWORKER—needed in small private non- private children’s agency of good standards. 

“sPera h sie aa Si SPs ote. sectarian agency placing children in foster Must be experienced in child placements and 
Prada , ar and a dic ys lite family homes for day care. Graduate training have Master’s Degree. Interesting and Chal- 
guile are, asf As SA end bags required. Must be able drive automobile. Sal- lenging opportunity. Write—Children’s Serv- — 
f iy reaeesonoante ied fields. oe A ary based on training and experience. First ice Bureau, 740 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh — 
5600 oe Sapa sca arial es ae ta Family Day Care Association, 311 South 22, Pennsylvania. | 

eae Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 
soci ES Le ee WORKER, graduate of School | 

SINGLE MAN, 32, MA sociology, social work SKILLED CASE +s L 1 
minor; AB journalism. Major experience: PHILANTHROPIC ASSOCIATION has _ at- of Social Work wanted by Jewish multiple 
social research and writing; some Scout, “Y” tractive opening with good salary and con- functioning agency, N. Y. C. To carry ane 
and settlement house experience. 8622 Survey. genial home for couple interested in training case load, do intake and supervise students. 

program for practical mission ries eae 8621 Survey. 
leaders in low-income communities. Man shou 

SOCIAL WORKER (colored), 15 years experi- huildi eVantitude 
ence, family, child welfare, community organi | fave Some Knowledge oh een to. serve as | FAMILY AGENCY, Philadelphia Chest area, 
zation—and recreation. 3 quarters S.S.A., office and house manager for resident train- vacancy for trained caseworker, salary com- 
University of Chicago. Member ASSW. Pre- ing center. 8619 Survey. mensurate with experience. Or liberal work- 


study plan for second year student. Two miles 

from Bryn Mawr College. Main Line Family 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for-recently estab- Service, 18 Simpson Road, Ardmore, Pa. 
lished Catholic Charities Agency in Northern 
Virginia ‘‘opposite Washington, D. C.” Salary 


fer work with delinquent boys. 8617 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE position in children’s in- 
stitution sought by college man, Midwesterner. 


en A ORS ROO CN ka ae $3500 a year. Opportunity to grow with | FAMILY CASEWORKER, graduate training; 
oe Bes Agency. Address applications to Catholic salary commensurate with experience; oppor- 
Charities of Northern Virginia, 3304 North tunity for student supervision. Jewish Com- 

WORKERS WANTED Washington Boulevard, Arlington, Va. Ye Society, Root Bldg., Buffalo 


iS a aie ARIE Bi acc oe 
—————— 

WANTED: Social worker or medical social | SOCIAL ‘SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) , ‘ 4 
worker with some experience in case work or FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN | WANTED: Senior Medical Social Worker, 


in a hospital situation, to work in a tubercu- THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR $250-$300 per month, and Senior Psychologist, 
losis sanatorium of 125 beds. Medical social INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LEWIS, $240-$285 per month, for new spastic children’s 
work part of rehabilitation program. Working EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, program in State Department of Health, 
conditions and salary excellent. Contact Bureau LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. Seattle. For further information, write the 


Washington State Personnel Board, 1209 


of Tuberculosis Control, Michigan D t t 
Prypontecd chartmen Smith Tower, Seattle 4. : 


of Health, Lansing 4, Michigan. 


SOCIAL WORKERS—male, New York City 
Office, New York. State Training School for 


CASEWORKERS, professionally trained, for Boys. Salary $2,760.00-$3,360.00, increment | CHILDREN’S CASEWORKER for an area in 
multiple service family casework agency. In- $120.00 yearly. Case work services to adoles- Southeastern Washington with some super- 
ba Stewed and challenging opportunity. cent boys. Require satisfactory combination visory and community responsibilities. Start- 

_CASEWORKERS ......$2400-$3840 graduate training and experience. Apply R. L. ing salary $3,000 or more, depending on ex- | 
Write Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Sullivan, 205 East 42nd Street, Room 515, perience. Also casework position in Seattle 
127 N.W. Second Street, Miami 36, Fla. New York 17, New York. area. Starting salary $2,400 to $2,640. Good 


supervision in non-sectarian, state-wide, home- 
finding, child-placement agency. Automobile 
POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA provided. Graduate social work training essen- 

tial. Write, stating qualifications and experi- 

. ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE ence. The Washington Children’s Home So- 


: ciety, Box 90, Univ. Sta., Seattle, Wash. 
CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT 5 


Salary Range: Soothes pate per month, Appointments at the minimum. WANTED: Social Group Worker in Jewish 
Minimum Qlalifications: College 4 years, graduate study 2 years or minimum of 5 quarters at Agency near New York. Excellent opnor- 
recognized school of social work which must have included courses in child welfare and public tunity for proper person. Write to P. O. Box 
welfare administration and supervised field work in child and family welfare. #8618, giving age, training, experience, mari- 
Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work in public or private agencies, 2 years of tal status and salary desired. 
phich mapet have been in the field of child welfare and 1 year in aeeteatire, supervisory or 
consultative capacity. WANTED: Program Director for Busi ; 

Th 3 ness and 

DISTRICT WORKER Professional Girls. Qualifications include col-_ 


z pi 5 . one lege degree and meeting National YWCA per-— 
tied Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. sonnel standards. Work includes supervision: 


clubs, snack bar, committees, training of lea 


supervised field work in child and family welfare. ers, special assignments. Salary according to 
Experience: “si years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child. aye eens ard es Nene ape Executive 
welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. or, X-W..4., Miami, Florida. 


Pa 


~ : CHILD WELFARE WORKER 
Salary Range: $260.00-$290.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. teresting ¢ i oy 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at seeoe nied school of social tikities Top eoladien Reltenen Shae 
work which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and excellent working conditions. Family Serv 


supervisory field work in child and family welfare. 
Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 


te For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to CASEWORKERS (two): Male or female, s 
i : 4 rad ary range up to $3,000, depending unon quali 

. ; ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE ao rf fications. Challenging opportunity. Family | 
Box 2781 , Juneau, Alaska : Sts Service, 602 S. Cheyenne, Tuls 

: ; ‘ = Oklahoma. ’ : 


Midland, Michigan. 
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[The Menningers 


iand bad housing were likewise re- 


sponsible. And he concluded:, 


As a group of scientific experts who 
mre interested in and concerned with the 
yway men think and feel and behave, 
rit is only logical to assume that these 
social ills might be among our very 
special concerns. 


The latest organizing achievement 
of the dynamic Menningers may 
prove ultimately to be their most im- 
pportant. At the 1946 annual meet- 
ring of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
iciation in Chicago, they led a group 
of so-called Young Turks, consisting 
mainly of war veterans and including 
many notables, in the informal organ- 
mization of the Group for the Advance- 
ent of Psychiatry, abbreviated to 
GAP. A major motivating force was 


IFootholds for a New 


‘to adapt themselves or their products 
‘to local requirements. Too often they 
sare dismally uninterested in India, 
unaware of the elements in Indian 
life that have much to say to us.* 
‘It will have been noted that here, 
as in the case of roads, the big high- 
level job cannot deliver its maximum 
performance without taking into ac- 
count daily habits, habits of thought, 
and springs of action. Certainly this 
was one of the major contributions 
xf David Lilienthal in the TVA. Of 
sourse you do not have to follow 
1em slavishly; you try to mold them, 
t if you ignore them you are court- 
g failure. Or at best you will 
lieve a success that will be short 
potentialities of your program. 


h store of experience accounts 
ny a disappointment in dealing 
oY a the eel over. 


ly concerned with chcal plan- 
development, with housing, 
1, and so on. It would have 


_ the visible PAG of the ote 2. 


Ot =r hig been 


to create a few 


dissatisfaction with the slowness with 
which organized psychiatry had_ re- 
sponded to the emergency demands of 
the war and postwar periods. 

The main “object YoEeGAP= is to 
speed up Sivehiattll progress in 
America, mostly thretigh cooperative 
study of modern needs and problems, 
devising programs of action to meet 
them, and putting the program into 
effect wherever possible. Many of the 
Young Turks are not young in years, 
but they all share a vigorous and 
progressive spirit. Dr. Will has served 
as chairman of GAP from its found- 
ing, with Dr. Karl a general gadfly. 

Meanwhile, from their home base 
in Topeka, the Menningers radiate a 
fundamental philosophy—a mixture 
of grass-roots democracy and the 
Freudian faith in love as: the effective 
weapon against the destructive forces 
of hate and fear. 


continued from 
page 485 


India 


stood nor desired, they would prove 
of little permanent use. More, if the 
people themselves do not enthusias- 
tically help create such patterns, the 


cost of universalizing them would be ~ 
ludicrously beyond the meager re- 


sources of the country. 
So this one assignment of mine had 


_to become part. of a whole complex 
of endeavor, of economic improve- ° 


ment, of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, of education, of health im- 
provement, and above all, of gaining 
the people’s confidence. To attempt 
a solution in any other terms would 
have been largely self-delusion. So 


“my original assignment—in the fa- 


miliar analogy—was merely to gauge 
Ze 


ses EXPLORATION OF THE FULL ICEBERG 
is a much more difficult problem but 


one incomparably more fascinating 


and rewarding. It tests every corner 


of one’s equipment and Se as 
a technician and as a man. | 
‘In the United States there i is such a ime 


wealth of specialists ) 
eae that Sg nda art 


THE BOOK SHELF 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 


in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, Ys 


HARD-TO-FIND or OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Write stating “Wants.” No_obli- 
eae: Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. L., 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 


1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


showing several hundred 


INC y 2 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by ~ 


asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 
prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, ‘bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 


busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended: AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New Yorks N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 
MAKES 


LINGUAPHONE cue 


pets 


time, work, money. 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I SUIT YOU TO A TEA! China Congou. 
Lapsang Souchong, Formosa Oolong, Jasmine, 
Darjeeling, China Green, The best available 
tea, packed for zoe when ordered. $3.50 
pound, postpaid, U. S Sets F. Semke, Box 
232, Oceanside, New Y 


MEN’S SHOES, sizes 11% to 16, widths AA 
to EEE. Finest quality, prompt delivery. 


FREE circular, 291, Broadway, Massachusetts. fY 


_~ "POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE : 


Send a dollar bill for genuine <‘Powhatan”, hand- | 


made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
* original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- — 


toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and care. ae Pa 7. 


Rustic container, corns prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PEE DaCOs, pe Bearish Ges ae! 10,8 


_Virginia. 


EMPLOYMENT. AGENCY — 


fees 


finishes he has had intimate contacts 
with people from premier to peasant 
and factory laborer. He forgets that 
he is a foreigner. He is a participant. 
He has not come over intentionally 
seeking to understand religion and 
philosophy, but as part of his job he 
begins to absorb the outlook of the 
people he is thrown with. Suddenly, 
he finds that he is not only giving 
what he has, but — on a different 
plane—is getting as good in return. 


““W/ rich Is THE POTTER, PRAY, AND 
which the pot?” asked Omar 
Khayy4m. There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind what this Eastern 
experience has meant to at least one 
technician. My two-way experience 
has not been unique by any means. 
It has been shared by many of the 
Americans, most of them mission- 
aries, who for longer or shorter spans 
have participated in Indian life. 
When I left India after my last 
visit, I had accumulated a number of 
rather severely critical observations of 
work over there, and particularly of 
government operations. I was in 
something of a dilemma, for in a 
sense I felt it a duty to write what I 
thought for the Indians themselves. 
On the other hand it was an un- 
pleasant thing to do. I hesitated for 
weeks, finally took the plunge and 
decided to write it to Nehru. Not 
hearing from him for some time I 


The Keystone —Geneva 


from Australia 13 cents worth for 
every dollar’s worth of exports we sold 
her. The Australians, whose position 
in the British Commonwealth is piv- 
otal, are sticking out for a reduction 
of the wool tariff. 


Meantime, THE woot Lossy PRO- 
moted in the Senate a bill to continue 
the price support now extended to the 
domestic wool industry. The House 
added provisions giving power to the 
President to impose, at his discretion, 
an import fee equal to 50 percent of 
the existing duty, or to impose quotas 
on foreign wool imported into the 
United States. The bill in this form 
passed the House and the Senate, 
despite pleas by the Secretary of State 
and by Mr. Clayton, who flew back 
from Geneva. It was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman and then a new bill 
embodying the price-support clauses, 
but far from reassuring to the Geneva 
program, was quickly passed. 


concluded he might have been an- 
noyed or, more likely, was too busy. 

But finally I did get an answer. 
After discussing certain matters he 
ended up with this sentence “I hope 
that in this business of planning for 
a happier and more prosperous India 
we shall have the great advantage of 
your experience and sympathetic un- 
derstanding.” Note the combination. 

Let me add that in his first para- 
graph Nehru indicated that he had 
sent copies of my original letter to the 
chief ministers of the United Prov- 
ince, on which my comments had 
been based. 

I had foreseen that he might do 
this, but for obvious reasons I had 
rather hoped that he would consider 
the critique as a general one and not 
bring it home in this direct way. 

It was sometime afterward that I 
received a cable from the U.P. ac- 
cepting some broad proposals I had 
made which involved bringing to- 
gether a group of American planner- 
technicians to work over there. This 
is the kind of forthright attitude and 
action, free from pettiness—typical of 
so much in my experience there—that 
gives me faith in the face of the daily 
disappointments that seem to be part 
of any important work. I think of a 


quotation that Jawaharlal Nehru’s | 


father, Motilal, applied to Gandhi: 
“Have we not men with us royal, 
men the masters of things?” 


continued from page 480 


It has been argued that the veto 
was uncalled for, since the import fee 
and quota provisions were not man- 
datory but were left to the discretion 
of the President. In fact, however, 
the bill was rightly interpreted by the 
Australians and others at Geneva as 
evidence of the political strength of 
the protectionist lobbies. If it had 
been signed, it would have been taken 
as an act of bad faith and it is im- 
probable that the negotiators could 
have succeeded. 

Now the Australians are pressing 
for a reduction of the existing tariff 
on wool. Such a reduction would be 
a boon to every consumer of woolen 
goods. The existing protection costs 
the consumers many times the annual 
value of the wool clip. It would be 
far cheaper to keep the industry alive 
by subsidies from the taxpayers. 

No one can foretell the issues on 
which an election will turn; but it 
is clear that upon the result of the 
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1948 elections, congressional and preet- 
dential, will depend the fate of three 
major results of the trade policy 
initiated by Mr. Hull in 1934. 

In the first place, the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, first passed 
in 1934, was last renewed in 1945. It 
expires in June 1948. If not renewed 
before that date, it will lapse and no 
machinery will be available to bring 
into the International Trade Organi- 
zation the countries not now repre- 
sented at Geneva. These include most 
of the Latin American countries as 
well as the war neutrals such as 
Sweden and Switzerland. Without 
their adherence, the ITO will go 
limping. 

Renewal of the act, by the present 
Congress, is therefore called for; but 
to secure its renewal through a Ways 
and Means Committe presided over 
by one of the most redoubtable foes 
of the reciprocal trade agreement 
program is a formidable task. 


The second issue will be raised by 


- the publication of the trade agree- 


ments now being negotiated. These 
agreements, under the existing act, 
will go into force as soon as they are 
signed. They will constitute a very 
substantial reduction of tariff duties, 
applicable by most - favored - nation 
treatment to all countries with which 
the United States has commercial 
treaties containing the most-favored- 
nation clauses. 


4 
Finally, the International Trade 
Charter must be submitted to Con- 
gress for ratification. Presumably it 
will be submitted, as were the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, to both houses 
by resolution requiring a simple ma- 
jority. The House must originate the! 
financial provision for setting up the 

ITO. 


Ubon rise THREE IssUES DEPEND T 
hopes of the United States for a free 
trading world. If we falter in the 
policy which we have steadfastly pur- 
sued since 1934, more will be lost 
than these hopes. The United States 
must face the alternative of organizing 
its trade to find outlets, and not less 
to assure access to raw materials, i 
a world of bilateralism and_ state 
controlled trading blocs. In doing so 
it must make bilateral bargains anc 
implement them by imposing regu 
lations on imports and exports. Once 
external trade is regulated in thi: 
way it will be necessary to extend the 
regulation to domestic production anc 
we shall be well on the way to 
regimented economy. . 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)— 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 


delphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CHILD 
FEEDING and OTHER RELIEF PRO- 
JECTS: in Japan; in Finland, France, 
Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and else- 
where in Europe; MEDICAL WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILI- 
TATION: in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and 
employment for Negroes, college lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 
housing projects and consultative services 
to management and labor; VOLUNTEER 
WORK CAMPS: for college and high- 
school students to become acquainted with 
social and economic problems in the United 
States and Mexico; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 350 institutes to promote 
study of religious and economic bases for 
peace and post-war reconstruction; student 
study groups for peace education on college 
campuses. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS is dedi- 


cated to the protection of the social, civic, 
political, religious and economic rights of 
the Jews in America, and, through its 
affiliation with the World Jewish Congress, 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
Its program is carried out through:— 

e COMMISSION ON Law aAnp SocraLt Ac- 
tion (CLSA) works for the utilization of 
the full power of the law and public policy 
and the mobilization of social forces to end 
every form of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation and to promote equal rights for all 
groups. 
The Commission oN Com™MuNiItTY INTER- 
RELATIONS (CCI) brings the full power of 
science to bear on the problems of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudice. 
The O'¥Ficr oF JEw1sH INForMaTION (OJI) 
provides: a constant flow of information: on 
Jewish affairs and thus lays the foundation 
on which intelligent and informed Jewish 
action can be based. 
The DrepaRTMENT oF WorLp JEwisH Ar- 
FAIRS (WJA), by serving as the liaison 
with the orld Jewish Congress, enables 
American Jewry to play its full role in 
coping with the vast problems confronting 
a abroad. 

e INSTITUTE oF JEWwIsH ArFarrs (IJA) 


- faithfully and authoritatively keeps the 


record of Jewish life and problems through- 
out the world. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS — 


Administered through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. There are 3,754 local chapters 
organized mostly on a county basis. Serv- 
ices of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Com- 
munity Service to Camps and Hospitals, 
Relief to Prisoners of War, International 
Activities, Disaster Preparedness and Re- 
lief, Nursing Services, Nutrition Service, 
First Aid, ‘Water Safety and Accident Pre- 
vention, Blood Donor Service, Volunteer 
Special Services, American Junior Red 
Cross, and College Units. 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national 


ewish service and fraternal organization 
whose program embraces manifold activities 
in post-war service, Americanism, youth 
welfare, war relief, education, community 
and social service, inter-faith good will, de- 
fense of Jewish rights and _philanthropy. 
Membership - 325,000 including women’s 
auxiliaries and junior units—1003 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


| THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, U. S. A. 
| 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
Week-da 
by the 
retary, 


York 16, N. Y. 
irls sponsored 


organization for 
xecutive Sec- 


isco: Church. 
tien Gibson Hogue. 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


THE INTERNATIONAL CERX MANAGERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, 1313 Ease 60h Street, Chicago 
37, Ill, To aid in improving municipal 
administration (1) annually issues the 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
resume of activities and statistical data of 
American Cities, (2) publishes Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 
Cities on_a fee, (4) issues special reports 
such as Municipal Public Relations, Police 
and Minority Groups, etc., (5) provides a 
series of eight practical correspondence 
courses in municipal government. Write 
for a complete list of publications and a 
catalogue on training. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS AND JEWS, INC.., 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16.- Founded in 1928 for 
justice, amity, understanding and cooper- 
ation among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Sixty offices in major cities through- 
out the United States. Functioning com- 
missions on educational, religious, civic and 
community organizations. National Co- 
Chairmen: Arthur H. Compton—Thomas E. 
Braniff—Roger Williams Straus, President: 
Everett R. Clinchy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engi- 
neers’ Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. <A 
voluntary organization founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ responsibility for con- 
ditions under which goods are made and 
distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor 
standards. Minimum membership fee in- 
cluding quarterly bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth 
S. Magee, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS— An organization of nearly four 
million men and women, worki together 
in 26,000 local associations (P.T.A.’s) to 
promote the welfare of children and youth. 
Its nation-wide program emphasizes home- 
school cooperation, parent education, health, 
recreation, juvenile protection, world citi- 
zenship, safety, and community betterment, 
A major project is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher publications, in- 
cluding Nattonal Parent-Teacher; The 
P.T.A. Magazine, and the monthly National 
Congress Bulletin; Proceedings of the an- 
nual convention; and two books, Community 
Life in -a Democracy and The Parent- 
Teacher Organization, Its Origins and De- 
velopment, President, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
600 South Michigan Boulevard; Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH 
AND HUMANITY, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port and 
dock work, naturalization aid, Americani- 
zation classes, location of relatives in war- 
separated families. SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council houses 
and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholarships, 
camps, teen-age canteens; work with handi- 
capped. Participation in national wartime 
programs through educational projects and 
community activities. EDUCATION DI- 
V1ISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, in- 
ternational relations and peace, social legis- 
lation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 
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OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, ING. 114 
Bote 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional 
institutions and works to improve cor- 
rectional methods and standards. Aids 
released prisoners in their problema of 
readjustment by ager! emp: apnea and 
iving such other assistance as they may 
cea Austin H. MacCormick, Exec. 
Dir. Robt. R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational 
Placement. 


NATIONAL 


INFORMATION BUREAU, INC., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A non-profit Bureau established in 1918, to 
improve standards in the field of philan- 
thropy, national and international, and to 
advise contributors in their giving. Some 
600 different philanthropic agencies are in- 
quired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau members 
who are eligible for its confidential reports 
include individuals, corporations, chambers 
of commerce, some 570 local community 
chests and councils and 40 foundations. 
Publishes annually “Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION— 


Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, 
New York 5, is the professional organiza- 
tion for counselors and others engaged and 
interested in vocational guidance and the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal. 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL a non-par- 


tisan, non-profit organization, was formed 
for the purpose of focusing the attention 
of the liberal opinion-forming public upon 
major political and social issues which are 
vital to lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address to: 
POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, New York. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th St., 


New York cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Mid- 
monthly Journal of Social Work. Mem- 
bership, $10, and upwards. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION— A non-profit 


organization founded in 1910 by Edwin 
Ginn for the purpose of promoting peace, 
justice and good will among nations. This 
purpose is accomplished through the ob- 
jective presentation and interpretation of 
the facts of American foreign relations 
through publications, study groups and a 
Reference Service. Publications: Docu- 
ments on American PFs Relations, 1938 
—(annual); America oks Ahead (a 
amphlet series); Charter o 
Masons. Commentary and Documents, by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; 
United Nations in the Making: Basic Docu- 
ments; and other titles. Information con- 
cerning publications and other activities 
sent on request. .40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
promote good government, better edu- 
cation, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 
nomic and social planning in their 
widest aspirations. Rates are modest— 
Let the Advertising Department tell 
you about them! 


SURVEY 


9 eae i@e Announces 
Two Contests in Cooperation 


with Scholastic Magazines 


Both contests are open to students of the 10th, 1ith 


and 12th grades in any public, private, or parochial 
high school in the United States of America and Ter- 


ritories. 


* x COMMUNITY SERVICE REPORT 


The title might be “How We Did It.” An account of a worthwhile project 
carried out in the community where the student lives. Examples: recreation 


center, open forum, health clinic, labor-management committee, U.N. study 
project, housing project, safety program, music festival, welfare fund cam- 
paign, etc. Charts, photos, maps, clippings may be used for illustration, but 
are not required. Length: 1,500 words or under. 


Survey Graphic will publish the first prize manuscript. First prize, $25; 
second, $15; third, $10; and five fourth prizes of $5 each. In addition to the | 
cash prizes, a year’s subscription to Survey Graphic will go to the library of 
the school attended by each of the winners of the three top prizes. | 


* x PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST | 


Survey Graphic offae five awards of $10 each for outstanding photographs 
of community life. Let your camera tell what's going on in your communi 
at work, at play, at church, at school, etc. 


x k * 
For full details see Scholastic Writing Awards and 


Scholastic Photographs Awards rules booklets. Copies 
supplied free on request to: 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS * 220 East 42nd Street © New York 17, N.Y 


